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Samuel Hopkins Adams 







HIS noted author, magazine writer and student of American affairs, 
is engaged in a careful survey of business conditions in the United 
States which forms the basis for a new, illuminating series of articles 
in Lesuir’s WEEKLY, beginning in next week’s issue—December 31. 







This series is entitled: “BUCK UP, BUSINESS! It will embody 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Adams as a result of his exhaustive 









analysis of various representative lines of trade. 









Mr. Adams has found sound reasons for optimism regarding the busi- 
ness outlook in the United States. ‘This in itself is a message of pro- 
found importance to everyone who is concerned in the return of 






prosperity. For Mr. Adams is probably the last man in America to let 
mere enthusiasm disturb his footing. His first article, which will 
appear in LEsLIE’s for December 31, is entitled: “THE STAGE IS 


SET FOR BETTER THINGS.” 











This issue of December 31 will be the New Year’s Number of Lesiir’s 
WEEKLY and will be tuned to the keynote of optimism sounded in Mr. 
Adams’s article. For instance, Mr. Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, has contributed an 
inspiring creed for everyone who wants to hasten the return of good 
times. It is called: “Smile and the World Trades With Vou.” and 


it is worth cutting out and framing as a recipe for modern-day 









prosperity. 









Besides, Lesiie’s for December 31 will be packed full of a wide 
variety of other notable articles and pictures that will interest and 
entertain you. Remember: It has returned to its pre-war price. 
Now--TO-DAY—vyou can buy 










Leslie’s Weekly at 10c a Copy 
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DBAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


**Who Says I’ 
This is the picture of Europe reflected in the article by Guglielmo Ferrero on page 869. 
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Christmas, 1921 


HE same old Christmas. 
How often it has come around—nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one times, to be exact— 


and quite a number of times in our own memory. 
Many of us, more or less calloused by experience, are 
apt to tie up the pink ribbons, reach down for a few 
last dollars, grumble at the Santa Claus business, and 
let it go at that. 

But Christmas, 1921! Think of the valley behind. 
The United States has weathered two years of war, 
followed by unsettlement. ‘To- 
day, from almost all parts of the country come reports 
of business confidence and trust based on unmistakable 
The world at large, for four dreadful 
years stretched on the rack of international agony, 
with nerve and soul unstrung, is still struggling upward 
through commercial disintegration, through revolution 
But from statesmen’s 
ments evolving in America and Europe—evolving 
because world opinion willed that they must—the 
least that can be definitely hoped for is a certain 
measure of international understanding shall 
remove from mankind a part of the intolerable com- 
mercial and economic pressure of distrust. 

Summer gives way to autumn; autumn 
winter; the longest day of the year swings round; the 
very earth dead. Suddenly a silver streak 
appears in the East. It grows longer have 


profound economic 


facts and figures. 


and starvation. now, agree- 


which 


to dreary 


seems 
than we 
ever seen it. Snow is whiter; ribbons are redder; 
sleigh bells tinkle more loudly; the green tree shimmers 
more brightly; the same old Santa Claus bursts in upon 
us; and, because he sees more than a fighting chance 
for the old world, puts on a brighter and merrier face 
than he has ever conjured up before. 

As Tiny “Was there ever SUCH a 
Christmas!" 

Making Farming Attractive 
NDER the title, “Where They Plant and Grow 
U Farmers,” we told in Lestir’s for 
the story of California’s experiment in State- 

assisted pioneering—how the State buys land, divides 
it into farms and then re-sells the farms to individual 
settlers on long-term payments, with a resident Super- 
intendent to assist and advise the farmers, and 
frequent talks and suggestions from State experts. 

The California experiment has attracted much atten- 
tion and it is satisfying to record that in at least one 
other State a similar project is being undertaken with 
A Farm Cities Corporation has been 


Tim would say: 


December 3 


new 


private capital. 
organized for the purpose of developing an agreeable 
rural community in one of the Southern States. The 
public-spirited people behind it expect to divide some 
10,000 acres into small tracts, sell these to farmers 
who have demonstrated their thrift, lay out and develop 


S68 


a social center, and eventually get their investment 
back plus only a fair rate of interest. 

There will be more and more of this sort of intelli- 
gently-planned small-farm development, for people are 
beginning to wake up to the fact that the time is past 
when the community can afford to continue the laiszez- 
faire methods of the past, and simply turn inexperienced 
pioneers without capital loose in new country to fall 
victims to speculators, or perhaps to fail in their attempt. 


Historic Names 
unsavory advertising of our historic names, 


HE avory ¢ 
such as Grover Cleveland tied to the Bergdoll 


treason, and Roscoe Conkling linked with the 
Arbuckle case, has aroused several civic societies to 
demand that something be done about it. Nothing 


can be done. We can neither spike them down in 
museums nor copyright them. 

In a democracy no saint is reponsible for the un- 
saintly conduct of his name after it is carved on his 
tomb. well to exaggerate its 
offspring and keep the great names going. The custom 
is patriotic and freshens the remembrance of 
heroic exploit. Little Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus is 
christened in the hope that he will be found waiting at 
the plow. That he is waiting so often for trial is the 
fault of history, which declines to repeat itself. 


Paternal pride does 


some 


Taxes and Temper 


EDUCED taxes are what the American people 
R expect, and will get, as a result of the Arms 

Parley. But let us look ahead. International 
understanding is the thing that makes a naval status 
We are beginning to understand 
a lot about Japan, or at least about the attitude of the 
Japanese public toward the United States policies here 
and in the Far East. Mr. Adachi Kinnosuke’s article 
in a recent issue of Lesuiz’s is a good example. Japan- 
ese correspondents and publicists are cleverly selling 
their country to America. The Administration finds 
no harm in that; nor does it find harm in the fact that 
scores of Japanese delegates, secretaries and business 
leaders are entertaining and being entertained—particu- 
larly in Washington, where good will is dripping about 
as thick as a London fog. 

In view of all this, how about a little propaganda 
blowing from West to East? We can't be quite as bad 
and if, as the President would 
say, ‘a meeting of minds,” it is clear that 
both minds must be expressed. Uncie Sam has a mind 
of his own. Why not tell it to the man-in-the-street 
n Tokio? How about an American mission to Japan 
after the Conference? At least, it might serve to 
remove some of the suspicion of American motives 
which the Japanese Genro, or elders, are said to be sow- 
ing in the minds of the average Japanese citizen. 


quo safe and possible. 


as the Nipponese believe; 
there is to be * 
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©UNDERWOOD 


World peace rests in the hands of these international leaders at the Arms 
Conference in Washington. A remarkable group of the chief delegates 
at the momentous parley. From left to right, they are: John W.. Garrett, 
Secretary General of the onfe rence: H. A. Van Karnebeek. Nether 


lands; Dr Alfred S. Sze, Chinese Minister; Lord Arthur Balfour, 
Great Britain; Secretary of State Hughes; Premier Aristide Briand, 
France; Carl Schanzer, Italy ; Baron de Cartier de Marchienne. Bel- 
gium; Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, Japan, and Viscount D’ Alte Portugal. 


THE WORLD WAR IS STILL GOING ON 


Eprror'’s Note. —Signor Ferrero is not only 
the most noted historian of Italy, but is famous 
m both sides of the Atlantic as a student and 
malyist of world affairs. His point of view to- 
card the Washington Conference, therefore, is 
vorthy of great re spect whether or not we agree 

ith him.) 


HATEVER be the outcome of 

the question of the Pacific at 

Washington, Europe has little 
to hope for from the Conference. For 
Europe it is not a question of “‘dis- 
armament,” but of “pacification.” 
We cannot arrive at peace through 
disarmament; we arrive at dis- 
armament through peace. Can the 
Washington Conference do something 
the Paris Conference failed to ac- 
complish? Can it pacify Europe? 

There is room for the gravest doubt 
on this all-important point. Any de- 
cisions reached at Washington will be as 
ineffective as the decisions reached at 
Paris—‘‘scraps of paper’—unless we 
obtain the consent of the vanquished to 
them. It takes two to make a bargain. 
It takes two to make peace. And the 
conquered peoples of Europe are to-day 
carrying on the World War under the 
cloak of an insecure peace. Why have all 
the victorious nations been dissatisfied 
with their victory? Because they insist 
on regarding the war as finished; whereas, 
in point of fact, the war is still going on 
in a fragile *‘ armistice,” a breathing space, 
wherein victors and vanquished are trying 
to deceive each other and themselves to 
such an extent that Europe no longer 
knows where she stands, 

Let us glance at the situation obtaining 
at present on this side of the water. 

The various peace treaties provided 
that the conquered enemies should hand 
over their arms. Have they done so? 

Turkey transferred her weapons to the 
revolutionary government in Angora, 
aud the latter is using them to demolish 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


KEYSTONE 


Guglielmo Ferrero, the famous Italia 
historian. 


the Treaty of Sévres before that document 
has even been put into force. The World 
War is still raging in the Near East; and 
the Allies can do nothing to bring it to 
an end—except by giving friendly advice 
that no one heeds. England prodded the 
Greeks to go in and settle things—a 
Colossus appealing for succor to a refrac- 
tory child. But quite in vain, as the 
event proves. Half of Asia Minor has 
been devastated. Greece will not re- 
cover for a full fifty years. From her the 
best we can hope is that, in despair or in a 
spirit of vengeance, she will not provoke 
some more disastrous crisis still. The 
Near East is in a state of anarchy, and will 


remain so for a long time to come. It is 
the irony of a capricious fate that after the 
gigantic armies of the Germanic coalition 
have been routed and scattered to th 
four winds, a small force of Turkish 
stragglers is doggedly holding its own in 
the fastnesses of unconquerable Asia. 

The situation in Bulgaria is a shade 
better. There, at least, we find a party 
disposed to recognize the justice of the 

Entente demands, and to pay some 
attention to the requests and orders it 
receives. But Bulgaria is a pretty 
small catch on the whole—not large 
enough for Entente diplomacy to 
crow over. What does Bulgaria count 
for in the world problem as a whole? 
The trend of things in Hungary we 
have just been able to see. Hungary 
has not disarmed by SO much as a pen- 
knife. She has stood her weapons in a 
corner, just out of sight; so that the in- 
spectors of the Entente may perform their 
perfunctory rounds and report with 
technical honesty that they have seen 
nothing. Whose fault is all this? Italy 
points a finger of reproach at France, 

France at England, England at Italy. 

“You're to blame!’ In reality none but 

Geography is to blame—unless it be those 

who thought that Geography was the 

handmaiden of Victory. Hungary is to- 
day doing just exactly as she pleases; 
because, two years after the Armistice, 
the Great Powers of the Entente have no 
way of making her do otherwise. Lacking 
is that contiguity of frontiers which en- 
ables a great state to bulldoze a smaller 
and weaker one. The new countries 
encircling, and isolating, Hungary have 
not seen fit to take a hand in Hungarian 
affairs; because they have a hundred 
other things to do, and because it may 
well be that the task exceeds their re- 
sources. They have stopped at the 
organization of the Little Entente—a 
gesture that is sooner executed and in- 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


A view along the fighting front in Asia Minor, showing a bridge of the Sagharias River destroyed 
by the Turkish force 3. 


volves much slighter risks. Hungary has 
not disarmed and will not disarm: nor 
will she pay the war indemnity. And 
since, furthermore, her territory has been 
capriciously mutilated with manifest 
(l'sregard of popular will and preference, 
yxye stands there on the watch, eagerly 
awaiting her opportunity. Emperor 
Charles of Hapsburg was wrong in only 
one respect: he was in too great a hurry. 
The country itself is exhausted, without 
leadership, at war with itself. But a year 
hence, let us say! A year hence, she may 
have recovered in a measure, have found 
a government, and an opportunity. Then 
she will start a war, unless the Little 
Entente, applying the German doctrine 
of the defensive-offensive, start one first. 

And we come to Germany. Germany, 
with Austria, is the only one of the van- 
quished nations that has really disarmed 

under pressure from the French who 
have insisted, from a contiguous frontier, 
on the execution of this term in the 
Treaty. So Germany, without executing 
the letter of the Treaty, has 


times, and will now say once more, this 
simple truth which is the key to all the 
disorder of the present in Europe. The 
Treaty of Versailles by its clauses of 
disarmament and reparation established 
over Germany a collective protectorate 
of Italy, England and France. Now to 
imagine that a nation which, but seven 
years ago, was the greatest power on 
earth, will voluntarily become — the 
Morocco of three powers, discordant 
among themselves and each weaker by 
itself than she is, is to live with one’s 
head in the clouds. Germany will, of 
course, submit to this protectorate only so 
far as she is forcibly compelled to. She 
has disarmed because a million soldiers 
were stationed on her frontiers ready to 
invade her territory at a moment's 
notice. And so long as those million 
soldiers are there, she will obey, but with 
grating teeth, and stifling a bellow of rage. 
But how long will France and Belgium 
be able to keep a million soldiers in arms? 
France has an enormous debt already. 





nevertheless handed over the 
guns which were the 
terror of the world. In her 
present state she is not in a 
position to threaten anybody. 
But is that good reason for 
confidence? Can we say that 
the “German peril” is a thing 
of the past? That because 
her enemy is now helpless 
France can lay aside the ex- 
hausting military burden that 
is all but crushing her to the 
ground? 

By no means! If anything, 
the opposite is the case. Pre- 


once 


cisely because they have dis- 
armed Germany, France and 
Belgium are compelled to 
keep nearly a million men 
under arms. This is the in- 
credible paradox into which | 
Europe has blindly stumbled © cxnrrwoon 
as into a snare. 

I have already said many 





a 





From the day of the Armistice, a new 
combat started between France and Ger- 
many, a bloodless, noiseless, almost 
motionless fight, but a fight that is none 
the less grim, implacable and _ terrible. 
There is in Germany a party willing to 
execute the Treaty “‘so far as is humanly 
possible’—as the leaders of that party 
say. But why is this party unable to 
reassure France—it is now in power with 
Wirth at the head? Why is it that, in 
France, public opinion refuses to calm 
down whether the German Government 
shows a disposition to execute the Treaty 
or to evade doing so? Obviously, be- 
cause such disposition—a weak and vacil- 
lating disposition at best—as exists in 
Germany to comply with Treaty obliga- 
tions, derives from the imminent threat of 
those million soldiers. And to execute the 
Treaty fifty years will be required—at a 
very conservative estimate. Who can 
imagine for a moment that France, ex- 
hausted by the war, overladen with 
debts, can undertake such a Herculean 
task for fifty vears? Germany did not 
have such a job as that on her hands, 
after 1870, in securing the enforcement of 
the Treaty of Frankfort. And yet she 
broke down after forty-four years—hurled 
into a new war by her own very effort. 
The execution of the Treaty is, from the 
German standpoint, a kind of passive 
resistance which puts France to a sterner 
trial than open revolt would entail. 

Here is the tragic crux of the problem 
for France. That army of a million men 
with which France and Belgium are to- 
day holding Germany to her obligations 
cannot stand around indefinitely watching 
an enemy whose attitude is one of passive 
resistance. Any more than, under better 
conditions, the huge armies of Germany, 
victorious in 1870, were able to idle along, 
upholding, indefinitely, the Treaty of 
Frankfort. If things are allowed to go 
on in this way only two alternatives 
present themselves to Europe. Either the 
superhuman effort required for maintain- 
ing such an enormous force—and mean- 
time to pay her debts—will lead to an 
internal collapse in France. Or else this 


huge army, impelled by its own mass, as 
it were, will break lose like an avalanche 
(Coneluded on page 808) 








An imperialistic coup that failed. Osztenburg’s battalion of troops swearing allegiance to former Emperor Karl 


when he recently tried and failed to regain his throne in Hungary. 
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“We were conducted 
through that basement, 
picking our way in 
the semi-darkness and 
slepping over the out- 
stretched legs of the 
men who lay on news- 
papers spread upon 
the floor.” 


“A = blackhood (an 
apparently blind old 
woman) who bends 
over a wheezy hand 
organ on the ( urb- 


stone 











Epitor’s Note.—In a preceding article Mr. 
Waters called attention to the great number of 
dewalk grafters who throng the public streets. 
He also detailed his adventures among profes- 
sional beggars who in the old days infested the 
Bowery. This article tells how he set out to 
renew his acquaintance with the old-time beggar 
ind what came of it.) 


N THE old days the Bowery was the 
grand thoroughfare of the nether- 
world. It was famous even in song 

as the place where “they said such things 
and they did such things” as to make it 
advisable to “‘never go there any more.” 
Its high spots ranged from Suicide Hall on 
the north to Chinatown on the south. 
In between it was a seething succession of 
saloons and cheap lodging houses and the 
vice and misery that went with them. 
Every known crime on the calendar had 
been committed under the shadow of the 
L-road which then hung directly over the 
sidewalks and gave the pedestrian the im- 
pression, particularly at night, of walking 
in an arcade of tinselled wretchedness. 
That was the Bowery as I first knew it. 
But later the authorities, or some other 
animating force said, Let there be light. 
So the suicide and the murder joints were 
closed up, the lodging houses renovated, 
the Tong wars of Mott and Pell streets 


suppressed and the L structure moved 
into the middle of the street. And, lo! 
there was light. 

With the letting in of the sunshine, the 
old Bowery passed. The street became 
more or less respectable. The merchants 
along its route even agitated the changing 
of its name to Lower Fourth Avenue. 
The only remaining high lights are those 
which are supported as show-places in the 
interest of the rubber-neck wagons. Even 
the old Mott Street Joss House, or 
“Chinee Church,” as one rubber-neck 
announcer calls it, seems to derive its chief 
support at fifty cents a throw from the 
out-of-town sight-seers. The tramp 
panhandler is less obvious and even the 
girls on the street seem different. In the 
old days they seemed older and stouter, 
whereas to-day they seem younger and 
slimmer, even though you suspect them 
to be the same old girls. 

But to the old-timer the former im- 
pression persists in remaining. It re- 
mained with me on the night recently 
when I went down to pick up the threads 
of my beggar experience aforetime. 1 
rode in on the main deck of a rubber-neck 
wagon and listened to an uninspiring 
harangue about glories (?) that have 
passed. This place was once Suicide Hall. 
That place was where Elsie Siegel was 


murdered. Under this structure was 
once an opium den “run by Bridgie Weber 
of Rosenthal murder notoriety.” 

There seemed to be very little that was 
of the present day. We actually visited 
but two places, the above-mentioned Joss 
House and the Dovers Street Mission, 
formerly the Chinese Theater, where the 
down-and-outs of the quarter are regaled 
nightly with exhortations meant for the 
saving of their souls and in payment for 
listening to which they are allowed after- 
ward to sleep the night out on the bare 
floor of the basement where Bridgie 
Weber's opium den used to be. If you 
don't believe it, they will show you the 
notches in the walls to which the bunks 
of the Chinks were once attached, and the 
now walled-up tunnels that provided the 
four getaways in case of police raids. We 
were conducted through that basement, 
picking our way in the semi-darkness, and 
stepping over the outstretched legs of the 
men who lay on newspapers spread upon 
the floor. On the way out we were asked 
to and did contribute to a begging basket 
shaken under our noses as we passed out 
of the door. Many loads of sight-seeing 
people pass that way every night. 

But these obviously were not the haunts 
of the modern beggar. So I deserted the 
crowd when it started uptown again and 
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strolled up the Bowery to find the old 
saloon backroom where I was initiated 
under the protection of a shuper of beer. 
It was gone, driven out by prohibition, 
and its place taken by a cheap haber- 
dashery shop. So was another place 
farther up which used to be the haunt of 
fake Navy sailors whose ship bad just 
sailed without them and who asked a 
small contribution, me lads, so that they 
might be enabled to join it again at 
Newport News or some other port of call. 
Gone, also, were other places I once knew 
so well. 

But where were they’ Beggars filled 
the streets all Over town. They must 
hang out somewhere. I was pondering 
this problem when I met an acquaintance 
of the old days. He had been more 
of a hanger-on than an adept, but 
he knew the game. During the 
vears that had passed he had de- 
scended intoChinatown and become 
a Lobbygow, making his living in 
devious ways among the inhabi- 
tants of the quarter. Moreover, he 
remembered me when I referred to 
the old days. 

“Sure. I knows vou,” he said. 
“You was the Philly Kid. Met you 
in Chi Joe’s place. It’s closed now. 
Where have you been all the time?” 

I told him that I had been abroad, 
which was true, for I had been in Europe 
and the Near East for the American Red 
Cross and had learned much of the begging 
art as it is practiced in those parts. 

“T see,” he replied easily. ‘Workin’ 
the grift in those furrin countries, hey? 
You is wise. “Tisn’t the same here 
any more. Too many at it.” 

“But where do they hang out now?” 

I queried. 

“Everywhere. All over the town. 
You know how it is. When the bulls 
raids a red-light district the girls scatters 
all over town and hides theirselves among 
the flat The old crowd down 
here got chased out. Some went to other 
towns, some’s dead, too. Lots of them 
have new kinds of grifts. 
them vou see these days are new ones 


houses. 


that’s come around since the war. And 
the grift they pull off! Say, the old gang 
was pikers longside the new bunch. Why 


there’s a guy workin’ the platform up at 
the Grand Central, you know, where it 
says, ‘Follow the Black Line? He’s a 
crawler, lost his legs in a railroad smashup 
or somethin’. They tell me he draws 
down sometimes $50 a day. He’s got a 
set of false legs. Lives out of town. 
Comes in every day and checks his legs 
in the station and goes downstairs to 
work. Kin you beat it?” 

I could not. Nor could I beat some of 
the other stories he told me after I had 
invited him to a nearby Chinese restau- 
rant where he grew voluble over a dish of 
chow. His story of the legless man in the 
Grand Central Lafterward verified through 
the New York Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men. They told me there that 
the man had applied to them for a pair 
of artificial legs on the plea that he wanted 
to give up the life of a mendicant. The 
legs were made for him at half cost and 
he paid the price, $75, mostly in half 
dollars, quarters, dimes and_ nickels 
which obviously had been collected from 
the public. When they fitted the legs to 


But most of 


him he stood, a fine specimen of a broad- 
shouldered man, six feet high, and walked 
out vowing that he would seek work and 
go in for the respectable life. Later, 
however, he was found working the old 
Black Line and when taken to task for it 
declared he had obtained a regular job, 
but could not make enough at it. 
“Nothing doing,” he said. “I’ve got a 
family to support and I’m educating my 
daughter. Costs money to do that. 
What can I make at a job. Here I’ve 
made as much as $200 in a week. What 
would you do if you were in my place?” 
And there it rested for 
at last accounts he was 
still at it. 
“What 





























became of 


There are fake Navy sailors whose ships have, 

invariably, sailed without them and who génerally 

want enough to permit them to reach Newport 
News or some other remote place. 


Choker Vernie?” I asked the Lobbygow. 

“Oh, the guy that used to make out he 
was a priest?” he replied. “Don’t know 
where he is now. Worked that grift for 
vears and made thousands out of it. 
And then one day he goes down into 
Trenton with his old choker collar and a 
plaid suit of clothes on. Must’ve been 
soused. Looked like a mixup of a 
preacher and a race-track tout. He calls 
on a real priest, makin’ out he’s a college 
student out of luck. The priest wouldn't 
stand for it and called in a bull. Ain’t 
heard of Choker since.” 

He told me also a humorous tale of a 
blackhood (an apparently blind old 
woman who bends over a wheezy hand 
organ on the curbstone). 

“There was a bull named Callahan 
sneaked up and drops two pennies on 
the sidewalk behind her back. Then 
he walks off, but he keeps his eye 
on her. When she thinks he’s gone she 
reaches around and cops the pennies. 
Then he cops her. She made an awful 
holler in the court. She says: ‘If this is 
justice, I can’t see it.’ But they fined her 
all right. 

“Aw, she could stand it. Ain’t she the 
one that goes up to Martin Eagan who's 
the Station Master of the Pennsy Depot 
at Thirty-ihird Street and says she’s 
starving to death. He falls for it and 
sends for a handout. While she’s eatin’ 
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it she drops her handbag. It opens up 
and out comes a roll of cush. Thirteen 
hundred dollars there was in the roll and 
it scatters around on the floor. The 
guys what's there helps her pick it up. 
She counts it right in front of them and 
then makes a big holler. Says it’s five 
dollar short. But she didn’t get away 
with it.” 

“Say, Philly.” said the Lobbyglow 
thoughtfully after a while. “If I put you 
wise to a good grift will you split fifty- 
fifty?” 

Anxious to find out what he had in 
mind, I assured him that if I accepted his 
proposition I would certainly give him 
half. He resumed eagerly. 

“It's this way: There's nothin’ in the 
old-fashioned stuff, unless vou got a bum 
leg or a crooked jaw or somethin’. You 
gotta go in for somethin’ new. High- 
class stuff is what you want. And this is 
classy. You're just the one to work it, 
‘cause you got the education. Say we 
goes up to one of these joints where they 
ain't got nothin’ but money to hand out to 
guys out of luck. And you takes me in 
with vou and leaves me in the hallway 
while you goes into the private office and 
tells them that vou has just met up with 
me on the street and how we used to be 
buddies back in the old town where we 
comes from, and how you've learned that 
I've lost all the money I used to have and 
hated to tell you about it, but you suspect 
I'm starving to death, only I don’t like to 
mention it ‘cause I’ve got tender feelin’s, 
and you can’t help me ‘cause you're only 
got enough for vour ownself, an’ then 
vou beats it out of the way. Then 
I'll go on in and collect the dough 
they'll give me and [ll meet you 
somewhere later. Say, we can 
clean up on that. Think of the Bureaus 
and the Missions we can work. Why, we 
can even work the Charity Organization.” 

Working the Charity Organization 
Society was, I found, the Lobbygow’s last 
word in humorous achievement. And I 
must say that from my personal point of 
view the proposition had its humorous 
side. But he was tremendously in earnest 
about it, nevertheless, evidently looking 
upon it as a suggestion that would lift 
him from the slough of Lobbygowism into 
what he regarded as a comparatively 
respectable existence. I placated him by 
saying I would think it over, but he was 
keen on not losing sight of me or it and 
anxiously demanded to know where I was 
“hitting the hay nowadays.” I managed 
to get away at last, thanking him honest! 
enough for the pointers he had given me. 

It was obvious then that the modern 
beggar has for the most part deserted his 
old haunts on the Bowery; that he has 
scattered over town and even to other 
cities where he works on his own. The 
old-time flopper and throwout, weezer 
and crawler and their crude psychology 
still exist, but on further investigation, J 
found that to their ranks has been added 
a vast horde of grafters whose methods, 
while still of the sidewalks, have enabled 
them to invade the world of the well-to-do, 
where they exact a yearly toll of society 
that would cause a respectable white- 
collar-man to give up in despair. 

(This is the second of a series of articles 
on the wiles of the sidewalk grafter. Other 
articles will appear in succeeding numbers.) 
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“DISARMAMENT” IN INDUSTRY 


Can Co-operation Between Capital and Labor Replace the Present State of War? 


R. B. SEEBOHM 
ROWNTREE is a 
Yorkshireman, direct- 

or of the English firm of Rown- 
tree & Co., whose cocoa is about 
as well known in England as 
Lipton’s tea, or Pears’ soap, or 
Bovril. He employs some 7,000 
workers. In addition to being 
a practical manufacturer, Mr. 
Rowntree is the author of 
several books on modern fac- 
tory conditions and town life. 
and during the war he was 
called on by the British Govern- 
ment for active help and advice 
in the handling of various prob- 
lems of housing and labor. 

He has been visiting Americz 
for the first time, with the idea 
of studying our factory con- 
ditions and learning why— 
apart from natural advantages 

-American standards of living 
among factory workmen are 
better than those in England. 
(He grants that this is so, al- 
though he found that in our 
steel mills grown men _ with 
families sometimes received 
less than he pays eighteen-year- 
old girls in his own factory.) 
He investigated industries in 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Rochester 
and New England, talked with 





By ARTHUR RUHL 








His own program for sub- 
stituting peace for war in in- 
dustry, includes the following 
points: 

1) Wages which will permit 
workers to live in reasonable 
comfort—that is to say, to 
marry and bring up a normal 
family. 

Hours which will give them 
adequate opportunity for 
recreation and _ self-expres- 
sion. These would be, as a 
rule, forty-eight hours per 
week. 

Measures to increase mate- 
rially the workman’s eco- 
nomic security, especially 
with regard to unemploy- 
ment. 

\ share in determining con- 
ditions under which laborers 
shall work. 

A direct interest in the 
prosperity of the industry in 
which workmen are engaged 

While space is lacking here 
for any detailed explanation of 
this program, it may be said 
that Mr. Rowntree has largel\ 
put it into successful operation 
in his own factory, and that he 
has discussed it at length in 
various addresses and also in 
the New York Evening Post. 
No one question is more im- 
portant, he thinks, than that of 
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Mr. Gary, Mr. Hoover and in- 
numerable others—often groups 
of manufacturers and factory- 
managers—and he is going 
back to England with a general 
knowledge of American factory 
conditions possessed by few Americans 
themselves. 

Mr. Rowntree finds that our manu- 
facturers are more wide-awake, flexible, 
and, on the whole, better managers than 
the British manufacturers, but he also 
finds that the relations between capital 
and labor are a good deal behind those of 
England. Capital and labor here are 
stillat war. They are at war in England, 
also—the number of days wasted because 
of strikes, last year in England, ran into 
the millions—but conditions as they exist 
here had been greatly modified in England 
before the war, and since the war have 
been changed even more. 

“The demand of the workers to be 
given a greater say in determining their 
working condition,” says Mr. Rowntree, 
“is stronger in Britain than here, and this 
may account for the different attitude 
taken by employers in the two countries 
toward labor unions. There are vast 
numbers of employers in England, and I 
am among them, who now recognize that 
it is an advantage to them for their 
workers to be organized in unions. They 
have found that their previous attitude, 
when they held the union at arms’ length 
and treated it as an enemy force, was 
mistaken, and onee they changed their 


An intimate snapshot of Premier Lloyd George and Mr. B. Seebohm, 
Rowntree, wealthy manufacturer and expert on induetrial conditions. 
The latter has been studying the situation in this country in order to 
better equip himself for the task of helping to make Capital and 


Labor work together in peace. 


attitude and accepted the union as a 
normal part of industry, it changed its 
attitude. The fundamental right of labor 
to insist on collective bargaining is 
scarcely ever disputed now in Britain.” 

Mr. Rowntree feels that any sudden or 
violent change in the capitalistic system 
would be vastly more disastrous in Eng- 
land even than it has been in Russia, 
but he says that in England much more 
noticeably than here, there is open ques- 
tioning of the old svstem. Not more than 
5 per cent. of the British workmen could 
be called communists; the average work- 
man does not demand violent changes 
provided the old system will give him 
what he thinks he ought to have, but he 
expects very definite improvements, 
nevertheless. 

At the Kodak works in Rochester he 
found experts patiently making experi- 
ments which might not give results short 
of ten years from now. Mr. Hoover told 
him of improvements in another industry 
which had cut down waste more than 50 
per cent. And he was impressed with the 
lack of thought given to solving the human 
problems of industry in comparison with 
the unlimited amount of time, money and 
intelligence that is devoted to improving 
technical processes. 


removing, so far as possible, the 
dread of unemployment. And 
that at least the acute dread of 
being thrown out of work may 
be removed, he believes en- 
tirely possible. He estimates 
that over a period of vears, perhaps 95 
per cent. of the laborers have work and 
only about 5 per cent. are out of work. 
An addition of about 5 per cent., there- 
fore, to the wage bill, would permit the 
payment to the unemployed of their full 
wages. Mr. Rowntree does not suggest 
that full wages should be paid, of course, 
for human nature being what it is, there 
would be no incentive to many to go 
back to work again; he gives these ad- 
mittedly approximate figures merely to 
show the practicability of solving the 
problem by unemployment insurance, 
provided employers, workmen, with the 
possible co-operation of the State, really 
get together on it. 

There will be all sorts of opinions, of 
course, of Mr. Rowntree’s suggestions. 
They have been outlined in the briefest 
sort of way merely to call attention to a 
very interesting visitor and a visit that 
may be of wide significance. 





NOTABLE series of articles by 

Samuel Hopkins Adams entitled | 
“Buck Up, Business!”’ will begin in next 
week's Lesuie’s. The first article, “The 
Stage Is Set for Better Things,” sounds a 
keynote of optimism for American industry. 
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| WINTER SPORTS AMONG 
| THE MOUNTAINS 





























I =TEDMAN 
One does not hare to be an athlete in order te 





enjoy winter sports. 


ROM Christmas to Washing | /- Y 
‘ J 





ton’s Birthday a multitude of ok eer i 

men and women who would i a E 

keep fit for work will answer the call d 
of the snowy woods and hills and will cae es %y a 
gather for many a week-end of glori- ae q 
ous winter sport. To be out of doors : 
in) Winter is as necessary to a moun- ; ‘ 
taineer as to roam far afield in sum- SEE, yn i 
mer. There are many outdoor or- | 
vanizations scattered over the coun- | : 
7 


trv which offer their members weekly 
walks in spring and autumn, with an 
outing of two to four weeks in mid- 
summer. What is more natural than 
that they should provide holiday 
trips and at least a week's excursion 
in mid-winter to the mountains? 

If we mention a few of the oppor- 
tunities for enjoying winter sports 
which are offered, in various sections 
of the country, we will perhaps think 
first of that strenuous band of stu- 

















dents which constitutes the Dart : 
mouth Outing Club. For years they 3 
have held carnival among the New 
Hampshire hills. Numbering around Ri 
a thousand members, the club has ee Fic g 
made the little town of Hanover = _ # 
famous as a center of winter sports — | > ‘ 
where records are often broken. Per- | =." } 
haps the greatest public interest is ‘*. i 
. . . Pr 7 ag 
shown in the ski-jumping contest ; ms, : 
: } . “ a Ss 
where thousands gather to watch the — | * "Pe . a # 
contestants rushing downward over — | , a 5 
a 3SO0O-foot course. The club has ate te ~ 
built a chain of seven shelter cabins . ; a a “i 
| “ ae F —~ 
extending far toward Mount Wash- | te ™ er ‘ 
ington, with over eighty miles of — | . i 
carefully marked trails. Every week- y y 
‘ nd and vacation finds parties push- we ie ; 
ing forward for long distances through F 
the storms and finding new inspira- w : 
tion for their work at college. Once E P,P 
each winter a company of about fifty ’ Pet 
ski and snowshoe to the summit of 7 : bye 
Mount Washington or to other peaks ¢ ~ =e Peg na : * 
» ‘emvene , «nfessare he. 4 . cat cae : f 
in the range. Many professors be Sty Pag i‘ 
long to the club and soon after i 
Christmas one of them gives instrue & e f 
] on e & 
tion to beginners in_ ski-running. % 
turning and jumping. At Dart- rel 4 
mouth STLOW shoes are but little used, VY ymuinlarnerrs of Seattle and 7 woma axsce nding Vount Rainit rlo Vict ure Ro s on Ne u“ Year s Day. 


except for cross countrs work through There are few more d lightful winter paradises than the Mount Rainier National Park. 
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By LE ROY JEFFERS, F.R.G.S. 


Secretary, Bureau Associated Mountaineering Clubs 
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BYRON HARMON 


This ski artist can, if he so desires, complete his jump and a minute later tale a swim in a hot spring. 


He is at Banff in the Canadian Rockies, a popular spot in the cold months. 





GBORGE H. HARVEY, Jt 


*How—oh, how—did it hay; pen? 


heavy brush and for mountain 
climbing. 

One of the most popular of the 
eastern centers for winter sport is af 
Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks. 
Here the Lake Placid Club has 
formed an organization called the 
Sno-birds, which arranges a daily 
program of considerable variety and 
interest. There are races and 
matches of all kinds for skaters and 
skiers, snowshoers and tobogganists 
Hockey and curling on the ice are 
varied with straw rides and hare and 
hounds. Baseball may be played on 
skates or one may take part im a ski 
joring race. Competent teachers are 
ready to assist the beginners in all 
these sports. An international ski- 
jumping competition is held in Feb 
ruary. 

For many years the Appalachian 
Club of Boston has spent a week in 
the White Mountains in February. 
This winter four snowshoe excursions 
are offered to members, one to Ver- 
mont at the end of December, at 
other to New Hampshire in January, 
and two to other points in New 
Hampshire in February. In addi- 
tion to the usual sports, some of the 
climbers are skilled in the use of ice 
creepers or crampons, with which 
they scale the icy summits of the 
range, which would otherwise be in 
accessible. Likewise the Field and 
Forest Club of Boston offers its 
members a winter trip to New 
Hampshire in February. During the 
holiday season this year, New York 
members of the Green Mountain 
Club of Vermont are spending a 
week amid their snow-bound heights. 
Northward across the State their 
long trail wanders over the moun 
tain tops, with convenient shelters 
along the way, and by it they expect 
to reach the summit of Mount Mans 
field, the highest of the range. 

In the heart of the Rocky Moun 
tains, with 14,000-foot peaks around 
them, the Colorado Mountain Club 
has its famous winter outing in Feb 
ruary. Amid the firs at Fern Lodg 
in Rocky Mountain National Park 
there is buoyant good cheer, while 
the soft white snow streams forth in 
banners from the peaks above 
Some of the party usually attempt 
to reach the summit of Flattop, 
12,364 feet, but they seldom succeed 
as the climb is very steep and the 
weather very uncertain. Winter 

(Coneluded on page S98) 
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WHEN THE ETHER SPEAKS 


By WILLIAM H. EASTON, Ph.D. 























Frida Stjerna, so- 
prano, singing to 
avast audience in 
an area of 200,- 
000 square miles 
Frank L. Sealey, 
of the New. York 
Symphony Orches- 
tra,is at the organ- 
ette, the accompany- 
ing music of which was 
heard almost as well as 
though the auditors had 
been present. 


‘6 WANT to use the radiophone to- 
night,” said father at dinner. 
“Senator Harrison is going to 

inake an important speech on finance in 

Washington and I am anxious to hear 

what he says.” 

“Do you think he will be through by 
half-past nine?’ asked mother. “The 
opera to-night is ‘Tristan’ and I would 
like to hear the second act.” 

Here Bobby set up a wail. “I want 
to hear the bear story!—I want to hear 
the bear story!” 

“Of course you can hear it,” soothed 
mother. “It starts right after dinner.” 

So after Bobby had heard the further 
adventures of Baldy, the Bear, as told by 
the talented little lady in Boston, father 
set the dial of the radiophone to ‘Wash- 
inton Senate” and sat listening to the 
debate on which the interest of business 
America was for the moment centered. 

Hardly had the fall of the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s gavel sounded, when mother ap- 
peared, after disposing of Bobby for the 
night. 

“Are you finished, dear?”’ she asked. 
Father nodded, and she turned the dial 
to “Metropolitan Opera, New York.” 
Instantly the throbbing, sobbing, tragic, 
glorious strains of the incomparable at East 
“Tristan” duet filled the room. 


PHOTOS COURTESY WESTINGHOUSE CO. 


Sunday night. 


plete wireless set and spends most of his 
evenings sitting down in his home with an 
ordinary telephone receiver attached to his 
wireless instrument listening to musical con- 
certs of the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
sounds are almost perfect and the human 


musical 


voice seems to lose nothing by its long 
All this sounds highly imaginative, 
which of course it is. But here is an ex- 
tract from the Montgomery, Ala., Journal 


for July 24, 1921, which is not: 


flash through space of nearly a thousand 
miles.” 


The radio (or wireless) telephone has, 
therefore, been perfected. Powerful radio 
stations can now receive sounas of any 
character by telephone from distant 
points and send them out in the form of 
electrical waves. These waves go out in 
direction, and anyone provided 


“Recently while spending a few days in 
one of the small mining towns of western 
\labama the writer was entertained by a 
wireless demonstration. The electrician for 


the operating corporation has built a com ever 





The Herron Avenue Church, Pittsburgh, being temporarily without 
a pastor, set up a radiophone receiving set, and the congregation 
was able to follow every detail of the services of the Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh, which are regularly broadcasted by radiophone every 
The six-armed affair in front of the organ, shown 
here, carries the “antenna” wire, which catchesthe radio waves from 
the ether and transmits them to the receiving set on the table. 







The 

championship football games this fall were fol- 

lowed play by play by thousands all over America 
thanks to the use of wireless. 


Reporting a tennis match by radiophone. 


with suitable receiving apparatus and 
located within the sending radius of the 
station (which varies from 50 to 5,000 
miles, depending on conditions) can inter- 
cept these waves and hear the sounds 
with perfect distinctness. And if a sound 
amplifier is attached to the 
receiving instrument, the 
sounds can be so magni- 
fied as to be heard clearly 
throughout a room or a 
hall 

Here is something new 
in the world, and some- 
thing that possesses possi- 
bilities of instruction and 
entertainment that sur- 
pass anything that civili- 
zation has yet developed. 

Imagine, if you will, a 
little radiophone receiver 
in your living room or 
office, with a dial on 
which is engraved such a 
list as this: 
General News 
Financial News 
Weather Reports 
Crop Reports 
Ship Movements 
Sporting News 
Songs and Stories for Chil- 

.dren 
Vaudeville selections 
Light Opera 
Classical Concerts 
Grand Opera 
Church Services 
Special events 
: f House of Rep. 
Washington, D. C.4 Senate 
General Political 


Set the dial to “General News,” and 
you will hear at stated intervals, say on 
the hour, a series of bulletins from a cen- 
tral news agency giving a résumé of the 
latest news of the day. Set it to ““Wash- 
ington, Senate,” and you will hear every- 
thing that is being said within that 
chamber. Set it, at the proper time, to 
“Church Services,” and you will hear the 
solemn notes of the organ, the voices of 
the choir, and the words of the preacher. 
Set it to “Special Events,” and you will 
hear the incoming President’s inaugural 
address, or the returns of an election, or a 
lecture by a famous scientist, or whatever 
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else is of national interest 
at the time. 

There is nothing chi- 
merical whatever about 
allthis. In part, at least, 
it is here to-day. 

On the day that this 
was written, an owner of 
aradio receiver anywhere 
within the radius of 100 
miles of Newark, N. J., 
could have heard the fol- 
lowing program: 

Every hour from 11 
\.M. to 6 P. M., on the 
hour, the lastest news. 








PHOTOS COURTESY WESTINGHOUSE CO. 


Marine news. 

3.55 and 10.03 p.m. weather fore- 
cast. 

Fairy story for children. 

Digest of day’s news. 

Concert by Signor Fausto Cava- 
lini, tenor, of the Scotti Opera Co. 
Official government time. 


2.05 P.M. 
10.55 A.M. 


7.00 P.M. 
8.00 P.M. 
8.20 P.M. 


10.00 P.M. 


Similar programs have been broad- 
casted daily for weeks: and, incidentally, 
they have been heard in Nova Scotia, 
Wisconsin, Florida. and 600 miles out at 
sea. 

Of special public interest were the bul- 
letins sent out during the championship 
football games. An expert sporting 
writer, seated in the grandstand, de- 
scribed every play and every move of the 
ball over a telephone line connected 
directly with the Newark station. Five 
seconds later, the bulletins were in the 
ether, and it was possible for listeners in 
‘Tennessee or Toronto to know that a run- 
ner had started for the goal line before 
he was tackled. 

Other cities are also centers of radio- 
phone activities. At Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
station has been in daily operation for 
over a year; a station was opened in 
Springfield, Mass., last summer; while at 
Chicago the opera has been broadcasted 
during the entire present season. 

This is not a service exclusively for ex- 
perts, millionaires, or those who are for- 
tunately situated. The receiving sets can 
he operated as easily as a phonograph; 
they can be sold for less than $100, or 
made at small cost by any ingenious boy; 
and they can be installed as readily in the 
wilderness as on Broadway. Attractive 
and useful as such a service is to the aver- 
age city dweller, what must it mean to 
the farmer, the invalid, and all others who 
must lead isolated lives? 

Doubtless, it does seem incredible that 
the voice of a singer in Newark, N. J., 
could be clearly heard in Miami, Fla., 
without the aid of intervening wires, yet 
after all the wireless telephone is no more 
mysterious than the most common of 
every-day occurrences. You speak; your 
voice travels through the air by means of 
invisible waves to neighboring ears, and 
they hear. Just so the electrical tongue 
speaks from the radio tower. Its voice 
travels in waves through the ether, and 
any electrical ears reached by those waves 
will also hear. The main difference be- 
tween the two kinds of waves lies in the 
fact that sound waves travel at the rate 
of about 1,000 feet a second and are rarely 
audibly transmitted for more than a few 
niles, while electric waves travel at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second and reach 


out into infinity. Hence terrestrial dis- 
tances mean little to electric waves. 
though the contour of the earth, atmos- 
pheric electrical conditions, and other 
causes often interfere with their trans- 
mission and limit their effective range. 

But the question will be asked—“If a 
radio telephone can hear every message 
sent out within a radius of a thousand 
miles or so, why does not pandemonium 
reign in the ether? How is it possible to 
transmit satisfactorily, say, a concert, 
without its being obliterated by a multi- 
tude of other sounds?” 

The method used to prevent radio 
‘interferences,’ finds an exact parallel in 
a fact that is familiar to all musicians. 
Press down the loud pedal of a piano, so 
that the dampers are released from the 
strings, and then sound a note on a violin 
close by. The sound waves from the 
violin string will immediately set the cor- 
responding piano string into vibration, 
as is easily determined by both the ear 
and the fingers, but no other string will 
he affected. 

Similarly, by adjusting or “tuning” a 
radio transmitting instrument to send off 
waves of a given length, messages are sent 
out that are received only by receivers 
tuned to that same wave length, nor will 
those receivers be affected by messages 
of other wave lengths. The purpose of 
the dial on the receiving set is to tune the 
instrument to various wave lengths, so, 
therefore, by sending out “General 
News,” “Financial News,” and the rest, 
‘ach on a separate wave length, and pro- 
hibiting others from using exactly those 
same waves, all kinds of messages could 
be sent out simultaneously, and the lis- 
tener, by turning his dial, could pick out 
the kind he wanted and would not be 
bothered by the rest. 

This system is now being followed by 
radio stations, acting under governmental 
regulations. Thus, the amateur has a 
range of wave lengths wherein he can 
Gisport himself as he pleases; ships have 
another range for ordinary communica- 
tions; their SOS (or immediate assistance) 
calls are sent out on a special wave 
length; the navy has its own range; and 
the great intercontinental stations have 
still another. The various kinds of com- 
munications are, therefore, carried on to- 
day without undue interference, and only 
a further refinement of this system is 
needed to permit of the undisturbed trans- 
mission of a thousand or more kinds. 

This system is one of the developments 
due to the war. Radio telephony has 
been known to engineers and scientists for 


Members of Company A 
of — the lst Battalion 
Mounted N. YY. N. G 
Signal ( Or ps drilliy 
Their orders are being 
given them by Capt. L. J 
Gorman, who is ove 
thirty blocks away 


/ 


Captain Gorman giving his orders to his company 
shown above) by wireless transmitter. 


a decade or so, but its first practical ap- 
plication was on our airplanes in France. 
After the war the builders of the appara- 
tus decided to give the public the benefit 
of this remarkable invention, and there- 
fore established the chain of broadcasting 
stations now in operation and will prob- 
ably add to these until the entire country 
is able to enjoy this service. 

The future of the radiophone is difficult 
to forecast, but that there will be great 
ethereal activity from now on is a cer- 
tainty. Probably most homes will have 
receiving sets with loud speakers; and a 
new factor, comparable with the news- 
paper, moving picture and phonograph, 
will be added to our lives. For one 
thing, the Government can very properly 
broadcast the debates of Congress, public 
speeches, and the discussions of interna- 
tional conferences. 

In addition to general broadcasting, the 
radiophone has also great practical value 
as a means of intercommunication with 
points that are naturally isolated, such as 
airplanes, trains, ships at sea, ranches, 
mines, lumber camps, etc. Ships without 
doctors have, for example, been able to 
describe to physicians on neighboring 
ships or on the shore the condition of 
some one on board who has been injured 
or taken seriously ill, and several lives 
have already been saved by following the 
instructions received. The possibilities 
in this direction are unlimited, and some 
engineers have not hesitated to prophesy 
that the time will come when we can 
communicate with other planets. 
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AURICE arrived at his grand- 

parents’ house on Christmas 

Eve. The snow, which had been 
falling since morning, swathed in its mys- 
terious white silence the little old town, 
with its ancient houses, pointed church 
towers and narrow streets. 

Maurice recognized the deserted sta- 
tion, the comfortable carriage, the cau- 
tious old coachman and the tall family 
mansion which he hadn't seen for three 
years. He dutifully kissed his grand- 
parents, who were very happy to have 
him with them again, an- 
swered their questions po- 
litely and learned that he 
had grown a great deal and 


was a big fellow for his 
eleven years. He ate an excel- 


lent dinner and enjoyed it. But 
the conversation was sprinkled 
with recollections of his early 
childhood. This annoyed him 
greatly, and about half past nine 
he asked permission to go to bed. 

He refused any assistance 
from the old housekeeper and 
was left alone in the vast bed- 
room which had been prepared 
forhim. He looked about at the 
dark, heavy furniture, the beau- 
tiful old Jamp and the deep 
fireplace, in which 
enormous logs were burn- 
ing. He drew aside the 
curtains and peeped outside, 
where the snow was still 
falling. Then he turned 
away, his hands in his pock- 
ets and a frown on his face. 
In a tone of weariness, 
mixed with indulgence and 
contempt, he murmured: 

“What am I up against 
here? Pure nursery stuff!” 

He looked back with re- 
gret to the boys’ academy, where 
he played with his little comrades 
at beinga man. He regretted the 
loss of his usual vacation in Paris, 
with his rich parents, always on the go. 
They spoiled him all the more during 
these visits because, in their egoism, they 
had rid themselves of him for the rest of 
the vear by sending him to boarding 
school. He thought of the holiday re- 
ceptions, of the invitations to parties he 
sometimes received, of the pretty little 
girls before whom he loved to pose. He 
said to himself that his younger sister, 
Marceline, was an idiot to catch the scar- 
let fever at such a time, and that it would 
have been better for him to risk the con- 
tagion, to avoid which they kept him 
away from home, than to be consigned 
to this provincial village, this deadly 
country hole. 

“Well,” he reflected, with a philosophy 
beyond his years, “here I am, here I am! 
They adore me. I suppose I must make 
myself agreeable. 
back at school. and it will all be over. 


some 


In ten days I'll be 


about 
is cer- 


But I am out of luck. Talking 
rotten Christmas vacations, this 
tainly one.” 

He went to bed, full of resignation; 
read the last installment of a detective 














































story, found it both improbable and flat 
and fell asleep. 


Toward midnight a slight noise awak- 
ened him. The logs in the fireplace still 
vaguely lighted up the chamber. Mau- 
rice saw his grandparents glide silently 


“Fis Ror 


¥ “Maurice saw his grand- 

parents slide silently toward 

the chimney, their arms filled 
with parcels.” 


ED STEER 


toward the chimney, their arms filled with 
parcels. They bent down, arranged the 
things and then, with a glance at the bed, 
stole away on tip-toe. 

Maurice hadn’t moved, pretending to 
be asleep. At first he was unwilling to 
believe his eves. He was stupefied. At 
the same time he felt keenly the ridicu- 
lousness of the situation. 

“It is too much,” he groaned, turning 
impatiently in the bed. .““This Santa 
Claus business for me! It doesn’t even 
make me laugh. It is too much, all the 
same!” 

Nevertheless, since he was only eleven 
years old, he got up, and with a false in 
difference and detachment went over to 
the fireplace to see what they had brought 
him. He found in the shadows a pile of 
magnificent toys, sumptuous books and 
boxes of bonbons. 

“They must have cost a lot of money,” 
he said aloud, after examining them. 
“But it is all foolishness! I would much 
rather have had the cash. I need some 
more sporting clothes. But what's 
going on here?” 

Something queer was going on, in 
deed. There was a strange movement 
in the toy pile. A small painted 
wooden steer, disengaging himself from 
the other objects, climbed to the top 
of the pile of books and planted him- 
self squarely on the uppermost one facing 
Maurice, who was squatting on the floor. 

“Here I am,” said the little painted 
steer. 

“Wonderful!” said Maurice. 

“Don’t pose,” the little steer 
answered, severely. “That 
doesn’t go with me! I was lis- 
tening to what you said a mo- 
ment ago. You are anything 
but a good boy. Look at your 
goings on because 
your grandparents 
buy vou toys and are 
childlike enough to 
put them by the fire- 
place, as their parents 
did for them and they 
did for your parents.” 

“But it isn’t done any 
more,” said Maurice. 

“Silence!” answered the 
little steer. “Not at board- 
ing school, perhaps. It 
would be ridiculous to pui 
toys in the stockings of forty 
youngsters in your dormitory. 
But here, in the country, with 
this old house, this big chim- 
ney, the white snow and the 
legendary silence of the night, 
nothing could be better. Your 
grandparents suspect that you don’t be- 
lieve in Santa Claus. They know that 
you know that they know this. But it is 
the old tradition with them. It goes back 
to their earliest memories. 

“And then they took so much trouble 
to get all this ready for you. Your grand- 
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father has been writing for two weeks to 
all the big stores; your grandmother has 
been hunting in all the closets. She gave 
me to you. And I can tell you that she 
lays great store by me. I was put, just 
as you see me, in her first Christmas stock- 
ing, When she was a very little girl. But 
they both wanted your first and perhaps 
vour last Christmas with them to be the 
best you ever had. And you—you would 
like to give them a lesson! You consider 
yourself blasé, indifferent, quite above all 
this sort of thing. You criticize and com- 
plain. It is ungrateful, dishonest and 
foolish! You will see, in life, how you 


will be obliged to swallow many other 
things than a custom full of naive mys- 
tery and get for doing it a reward much 
less than all these beautiful toys and the 
joy of your grandparents.” 


i, 


. 
‘My little boy,” he said, 
finally, “*you are too much 
for me—too much for all 
of us. We aren't good 
enough for you, it seems. 
So amuse yourself 
without us. Good 
night,” 


“Yes, I'll admit that,” said 
Maurice, who seemed to have 
reflected a_ little. ‘Besides, 
you know, I love my grand- 
parents very much and I shall 
tell them to-morrow that I am 
very happy. But you will 
find, all the same, that one 
inust belong to his times, and 
that for an up-to-date boy, 
who is practical, prefers out- 
doors sports and knows also the value of 
things, there are entirely too many toys 
here,” 

“How so! How so! Too many toys? 
But look at them. They are marvels. I 
iim astounded, myself. In my time chil- 


ee 


dren would never have suspected that 
anybody could make for them the hun- 
dredth part of such miracles. Look here! 
In the first place, the aeroplane—the 
aeroplane—the flying machine! It’s very 
dangerous for the man who sits in it and I 
don’t understand how he has the courage 
to stay there. It goes very high, you 
know. Your grandfather tried it out 
yesterday and it amused him very much. 

“Then there is the railroad with its 
accident and all the passengers falling out 
in fragments. They die all the time 
these people do—to make entertainment 
for you. And that is worth something! 
And then the North Pole, with the bears, 
the seals, the dogs and the explorers! 
They must be very cold. And then the 
electric machine, the printing press, the 
compressed air gun and the beautiful 
books. You have everything.” 

“I agree with you. It is a fine 
collection,” said Maurice, with a 
smile of superiority at the little 
painted steer’s enthusiasm. “If I 
were six years old, these things 
would probably take my breath 

away. But at my age! Aeroplanes—we 
have seen too many of them. They are 
old; they are commonplace. We are tired 
of them. As to the railroad and the acci- 
dent victims, that isn’t very 
cheerful. And let us cut out the 
Pole. It has no value from the 
scientific point 
of view. It’s 
good for two- 


os 


~~ 





year-olds only. The com- 
pressed air gun—I haven't 
any intention of going to a military acad- 
emy. I am a pacifist rather. And the 
printing press! That’s nice enough; but 
for a vear [ve been editor-in-chief of a 
journal which we founded at our school, 


"Ye m 


and we have everything we need in that 
line. This one is only a toy. It isn’t 
serious. 

“And the books—astonishing and im- 
possible tales of adventure, of men, pro- 
digious in strength, bravery and skill, who 
never have anything but good luck! It 
isn’t like that in real life. It isn’t like 
that in the colonies. You don’t always 
run across a stunning young woman, who 
is also a millionaire, whose life you save 
and who then marries you. That stuff 
puts false ideas into your head. It is bad 
for the easy marks and useless for those 
who know better. It is pernicious. No, 
you see, the most curious thing here that 
thev have given me is—” 

“Is what?” demanded the little steer. 

“You, of course. For an automaton 
you are a wonder. You move by elec- 
tricity, I suppose, and you have a phono- 
graph in your stomach!” 

“I! A phonograph in my stomach!” 

The little painted steer seemed to choke 
with anger. 

“My little boy,” he said finally, ‘you 
are too much for me—too much for all of 
us. We aren't good enough for you, it 
seems. So amuse yourself without us. 
Good night.” 

He turned about, descended from the 
book pile, rushed to the fireplace and dis- 
appeared behind the half-consumed logs. 
The seals, the dogs, the bears and the ex- 
plorers followed suit. The railroad train, 
carrying the printing press, rolled away 
on its tracks; the gun burst into frag- 
ments; the books, set afire by a spark, 
were consumed in an instant. The aero- 

plane flew away across the hearth in 
which nothing was now left. 

Maurice remained startled and a 
little frightened for a moment. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and went 
back to bed. 


The next morning about nine 
o clock his grandparents entered the 
room and waked him up. 
The daylight, made. more 
dazzling by the snow, poured 
through the windows. 
Maurice looked first 
at the fireplace. It 
ai was perfectly bare. 
: “My dear Mau- 
rice,” said his grand- 
father affectionately. 
*‘we had thought of 
giving you some toys 
for Christmas gifts. 
Bul, contrary to your 
grandmother’s opinion, I de- 
cided that for a boy as big as you 
are, who goes to boarding school. 
money would be better and 
would give you more pleasure. 
You can buy with it whatever 
you please.” 
Maurice looked at the bank 
notes. The corners of his mouth twitched. 
“Well,” asked his grandfather, “‘aren’t 
vou satisfied? What else would you have?” 
“T want—I want the little painted steer 
which they gave to grandmother when she 
was very small,” said Maurice with a sob. 
“T was sure of it!” 
The old lady, touched and enchanted, 
cast a look of triumph at her husband. 
“Take it, my dear. I have brought it 
along for you. It will always be yours.” 
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“The little two-foot nothings concerned with the production of the puppet play, “Rip Van Winkle. ” 





Wilhem, who 
will he remem- 
be red by all 
who have seen 


“*Rip Va» 


Winkle.” 
T NEW 
YORK’S 


Punch and 
Judy Theater (as 
if that little play- 
house were spe- 
cially and appro- 
priately named 
for the produc- 
tion that is of- 
fered there each season) appear a group 
of actors stranger than one may see in all 
his explorations through the mimic world. 
Real wooden-headed actors, whose brains, 
if any, are gnarled and knotted in a block 
of wood as solid as the knob at the top 
of a newel post and yet whose ability to 
charm is as undeniable as that of the 
greatest stars that ever shed the luster of 
their genius upon a spellbound audience. 
We are speaking of the little two-foot 
nothings concerned with the production 
of the puppet play, “Rip Van Winkle,” 
and we make bold to say that much might 
be learned by the live (particular stress 
being laid upon the word “‘live’’) actor, 
were he to study the antics of these little 
figures that so delightfully recall to us the 
trials of our old friend “Rip.” 

We do not infer that the woodenhead 
is a better actor than his human proto- 
tvpe. We merely wish to state that he is 
much superior. Not that it is the fault 
of the human, by any means, but rather 
that, whereas the human is restricted, the 
marionette enjoys an unlimited field in 
which to exercise his talents. However, 
the odds are all in favor of the wooden- 
head compared from every angle of the 
actor's art and he is as full of angles as is 
geometry. 


They are wooden- 


heads, all of them; but they are the most versatile thespians who are acting to-day, 


THE REAL WOODENHEAD ACTOR 


By GEORGE MITCHELL 


Upon the face of so sweeping an assur- 
ance, there seems to be no obvious reason 
why the puppet should be so plenteously 
endowed unless we lay it to our old belief 
in the “God in the Machine”; enchant- 
ment; witchcraft or any of the other spells 
under which the unenlightened were 
swayed. But we modernists pride ourselves 
on having outgrown superstition and scoff 
at anything so absurdly stupid. More- 
over, we don’t have to go back to the fif- 
teenth and preceding centuries for our,ex- 
planation. There is a real, bona fide reason 
for the legitimacy of the puppet’s talents 
and it is this: he comes by them through 
sheer luck or, more properly speaking, the 
inheritance of stupidity. He is a “Fool 
for Luck,” and, being that, he is a “Dar- 
ling of the Gods.” He’s a thing of 
chance and his talents are the offspring of 
phenomena; the result of accident. 

All: of this may sound absurd, but it’s 
true and gives our little manikin oppor- 
tunities infinitely greater than those that 
fall to the lot of his more intelligent 
though less fortunate competitor for his- 
trionic honors. 

To explain: The human actor is_re- 
stricted to a bag of tricks which, by reason 
of constant repetition, year in and out, 
have grown decidedly commonplace. The 
physical movements of our fellow-beings 
have become so well known to us as to 
have lost their power to suggest a fresh 
viewpoint to our jaded vision, We are 
blasé to them, From our earliest child- 
hood we have seen men and women walk 
and sit and stand and run and wave their 
hands and arms and turn their heads until 
we know the limitations of all these ac- 
tions. They have become involuntary to 
the actor and, by the same token, incon- 
sequential to the observer. Not even the 
high-salaried contortionist or trapeze art- 
ist in his tightest knot or wildest and 
most daring leap for life has anything new 
up the sleevelessness of his silk fleshmgs. 
We've seen it all and have long since 
learned to yawn behind polite hands. 
Now and again we are led to believe that 


a new clown has a new trick, but, when 
We see it, we are sadly disappointed, The 
trick is not new. The clown has merely 
put it in a new setting. The new trick is 
as old as a joke. 

And here is where our little woodenhead 
comes into his own, for herein lies his 
great advantage and, like the clever little 
woodenhead he is, he takes the full meas- 
ure of his opportunity. 

Fortune has singularly blessed him in 
that his actions, his movements, his ges- 
tures are never quite the same twice over, 
for, by the very nature of his construction 
and manipulation, there is constant and 
delightful surprise in every contortion of 
his awkward, jerky little person. His 
ambling, flamboyant nonchalance of car- 
riage, his disdain for the very ground 
upon which he should, but very rarely 
does, walk, results in a deportment which 
is not only unusually fantastic but abso- 
lutely impossible of imitation. His curi- 
ous cock of the head and an ability to 
turn it almost completely around is de- 
cidedly unique and must cause consider- 
able envy to birds and little children. 
The sudden and unexpected gesture that 
so frequently expresses, not the message 
of his speech, but something quite incon- 
gruous to it, gives him a property for 
comedy that should be the despair of 
those who seek fame and daily bread by 
an appeal to our sense of humor. The 
half-bent, crooked poise, or entire lack of 
it (as we understand the word) provides 
him with an aptitude to express pathos 
that drives his audience to tears—the 
kind of tears that is born of happiness. 
But most, and best, of all, he is possessed 
of a certain physical helplessness that 
makes one feel that at any moment—and 
particularly at the very moment when 
he is at the zenith of his heroic best and 
about to perform an act of almost super- 
human strength or courage—he was go- 
ing to collapse. 

And yet, despite all these highly enter- 
taining and mirth-provoking faculties, 
our woodenhead is capable of producing 
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effects so closely true to life and so con- 
vincingly emotional as to cause a grip- 
ping at the heart strings, a catch at the 
throat and a regret that he couldn’t “come 
alive” for a second and carry the illusion 
to reality. 

Could anything that isn’t actually real 
be more real than the parting of Rip and 
his daughter at the close of the second act 
as performed by these little marionettes? 
The scene is laid in Dame Van Winkle’s 
kitchen. The storm rages without. Min- 
lature lightning and thunder flash and 
roar “to scale.” Rip has been told by 
his scolding wife that she has come to the 
end of her patience with him and his in- 
dolent ways. He must go! The house is 
hers. Rip has become callous to his 
wife’s tongue, but in his fatherly heart 
there is a strong affection for 
his little daughter Judy. His 


and stuck it up where the management 
could see it. Most managers labor under 
the delusion that actors cannot act. 
Particularly are they deficient in emo- 
tional réles. So it becomes necessary to 
“show ‘em.’ Playwrights are to blame 
in that they do not give the actor half a 
chance to show what he’s got. So the 
actor throws a fit of nerves just to con- 
vince the world that Bernhardt hasn't 
cornered the market on throbbery. Con- 
siderable annoyance is occasioned the 
management by these outbursts and the 
cast is not only bored but forced to re- 
hearse a week longer with a new actor. 
Here again the woodenhead is vastly su- 
perior to the human. Here again, per- 
haps, it isn’t his fault. He’s born that 
way. However, he never indulges him- 


Rip’s terma- 
gant wife. 


COURTESY 
TONY SARG 





pride stung beyond the point 
of control, he gets his gun, 
calls his faithful dog, and 
kissing hisdaughteratwenty- 
vear farewell, sets out into 
the rain. Pure pathos, and, 
done with woodenheads, one 
would think that it must 
bring a burst of laughter: 
ridiculous to attempt any- 
thing so perilously near the 
burlesque. Yet, the very 
helplessness of these little 
figures, whose heads are 
wooden, whose hearts are 
rags and whose emotions are 
controlled by cotton strings, 
givea sharper and more 
poignant significance to that 
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great, hopeless inadequacy 
one feels in watching Rip 
face a dilemma that he has 
allowed to gather about him 
by his own careless neglect and laziness. 

It’s uncanny. 

So much for the histrionic value of the 
woodenhead and his ability to show what 
kind of wood his head is made of, but 
what would endear him to the heart of 
those with whom he comes in daily con- 
tact in the course of his theatrical labors, 
is his temperamental endowment. Here, 
surely, he has been blessed by the gods of 
Olympus. 

So many stories have been told of the 
actor's predilection for temperamental ex- 
ercise that it may well be taken for 
granted that he does indulge himself occ: 
sionally. A great deal of it, however, is 
brought about by the actor who suddenly 
thinks it might help him on his career if 
he took his light from under the bushel 


“The storm rages without. 


self. He is never misguided into the be- 
lief that a display of temperament will 
get him a better part or a dollar's more 
salary. He goes about his work like an 
automaton, and works as methodically as 
an adding machine. No word of com- 
plaint issues from his tightly painted lips, 
never a look of dissatisfaction for a part 
that is beneath his ability as an actor; 
nothing but complete concurrence to all 
that goes on about him and you may rest 
assured that the curtain will never be 
held for the fraction of a second because 
he isn’t being treated right by the man- 
agement. He wants nothing more than 
what is given him; exhibits no jealousy, 
envy, or any of the other vermillion sins 
to which the flesh is heir. No star dress- 
ing-room excites his envy. The bag in 


-Vision 





The practical man sees.a small wooden box 
Strung tight with the gut of a cat 

On which you can scrape with the tail of a 

horse . 

There's nothing more to it than that; 

Or so he declares, and it’s perfectly true 
That's all that a violin’ seems 

Unless you have vision which leads you to see 


A casket of loveliest dreams. 


By BERTON BRALEY 


The practical man knows a tree is a tree. 
He figures its height and its girth; 

How many board feet it would yield to the 

saw, 

And just what the boards would be worth. 

And yet to the man who has vision, it stands 
A miracle sprung from the sod, 

A green living glory that ever proclaims 


The spirit and purpose of God, 


Miniature lightning and thunder flash and roar ‘to scale.’ 
his scolding wife that she has come to the end of -her patience with him and his indolent ways. He must go!” 


Though practical people 


Rip has been told by 


which he hangs is as good as the other 
fellow’s and even if it weren’t, he wouldn't 
care a snap of his plaster-of-Paris fingers. 
He’s an ideal co-worker in an ideal thea- 
ter; gives a maximum of service and a 
minimum of trouble. That's another 
good reason why his big brother ought to 
give him a little attention and 
study. 

So one may praise him for his many 
virtues and, praising him, may be certain 
not to swell his wooden head. Water, 
not praise, may do that. It is very cer- 
tain that he will not read this inadequate 
appreciation of his honest earnestness 
but if he does, it is to be hoped that it 
will, in a measure, repay him for the many 
hours of delightful entertainment he has 
given us all. 


ek se 





The practical man sees a practical world 
And runs it in practical style, 

He's safe and he’s sane as an everyday guide, 
But still, every once in a while, 

make living run 

smooth, 


Let's yield to the magical thrall 


Of dreamers whose beautiful visions supply 


The reason for living at alll 
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‘**HOLD ON TIGHT!” 
This one was snapped at Lake Placid. in the Adirondacks here the Lake Placid 
Club has formed an organization known as the “Sno-birds,”’ which arranges a 
‘ daily winter program of considerable variety and interest For skaters and sliérs, 


snowshoers and tobogganists, hockey enthusiasts and curlers there are attractions 





which keep one out in the open all day long. 
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“Ski-joring” near 
Dartmouth, N.H. The 
Dartmouth Outing 
Club has for years 
held carnival in the 
t ‘ New Hampshire hills 
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‘OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS” ie 
Once upon a time a man attempte d to toboggan down Pilce’s Peak. He had 
glorious and rapid trip—for the few moments which preceded the final smash-up. ; 
To-day nobody in Colorado atte mpts to slide down 14,000-foot mountains; | . 
thousands of red-blooded members of the Colorado Mountain Club are t »bogganists i ‘ 
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find ideal country for 
their favorite sport. 
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What do you think of Prohibition? 


Prohibition is a great national problem. 
Like every great national problem it demands the sunlight and fresh air of public discussion. 


It has had too little of this; though we, the people, discuss it endlessly among ourselves, we have 


lacked a proper clearing house for our views. 


LesLie’s WEEKLY intends to supply that lack by getting the individual views of its readers from 


all over the country, from every nook and corner of the country. 


To accomplish this we want Your Views—-we must have them, for your own sake and for the 


sake of all vour fellow-readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
So, please, write us a letter, now, giving your views on Prohibition. 


We ask that, in this letter, vou answer these questions: 


1) Are you in sympathy with National Prohibition? 

(2) So far as you can observe, is Prohibition being successfully enforced in your community ? 

3) In your neighborhood, among vour personal acquaintances has drinking increased or decreased? 
(4) Do you favor stricter Prohibition enforcement laws or a modification of the present laws? 

(5) Do you believe that “bootleggers” are making large sums of money in your community? 

(6) Do you personally know people who did not drink liquor, before Prohibition, who do so now? 


7) Have you personal knowledge of young men and girls who, before Prohibition, did not drink liquor 


and are now doing so in public places? , 
(8) Is the practice of carrying liquor “‘on the hip” increasing or decreasing in your neighborhood? 


(9) Do you believe that allowing people to drink beer and light wines would, to any extent, reduce the 
amount of “hard” liquor consumed? 


When you have carefully considered these questions, please write us your conclusions, giving 
full expression to your views, but remembering that we desire short, “meaty” letters. Your 
name and address will be considered strictly confidential, if you so desire. 

The maximum value to al/ readers can only result if each reader does his part. Please consider 


that you are reporting your views on conditions in your community for the benefit of all the 


hundreds of thousands of other readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Address your letter to the QUESTIONNAIRE Epitor, LesLit’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 
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By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


EAT AND BE EFFICIENT 


OW awfully old-fashioned — are 
those who talk of “three 
square meals a day.’ There 


ain't no sech animal. First to go was 
breakfast, the heavy meat breakfast. 
Now lunch is departing; slowly, it is 
true, but surely; we are learning not 
to clog our works in the middle of the 
day. This leaves only dinner, which 
is now known as “the one good meal 
that is all a man needs to keep him 
fit.” 

But let us not jump at conclusions. 
The habit of eating is not dying out 
with the reduction of “three squares” 
toone. No, no. We are abolishing 
old meals and establishing new ones. 
Prosperity of the United States depends 
upon our being able to sell profitably all 
the food—news writers call it foodstuffs 

-that we raise. Just now Europe isn't 
a very good cash customer, so folks in 
America with food to sell are intensively 
campaigning to put their surplus product 
into American stomachs. Even though 
breakfast be deleted and linch curtailed. 
the total eats consumed bid fair to sur 
pass in a short time the su.a of the old 
“three squares.” 

We learn from various advertisements 
that the human furnace needs fuel at 
frequent intervals. First calories, then 
vitamines, took the place of mere vulgar 
grub. It is the business of experts 
perhaps not wholly disinterested —to tell 
us that at certain times in the working 
day the body is subject to a weariness 
which only proper food will check. 
Thus we have “three o'clock fag” for 
which—let us say—dried currants are 
good. A shovel full or two-—not literally 

will keep the furnace from getting cold. 
Next, doubtless, we shall hear of “eleven 
o'clock slump,” that crisis in the morn- 
ing’s labor through which somebody's 
selected pignuts will safely steer us. 
Keep a box in your desk. Pignuts are 
rich in vitamines. Indeed, before long 
the daily eating schedule of the average 
indoor worker, posted where he can see 
it, will read something like this: 


Eight e’clock breakfast (light). 

Nine-thirty lassitude. Large apple. 

Eleven o'clock slump. Selected pignuts. 

One o'clock luncheon (light). 

Three o'clock fag. Dried currants. 

Four-fifteen sinking spell. Bran muffin. 

Four-forty-five convalescence. Raw cab- 
bage. 

Five-thirty relapse. Yeast cake. 

Seven o'clock dinner (meat). 

The old business order, “Don’t watch 
the clock,” will of course be abandoned. 
A bookkeeper, teller or shipping clerk 
in fact, any or all of us—will be obliged to 
watch the office clock in order to know 
when it is time to shovel in the vitamines. 
Otherwise, how can any of us ever expect 
to sit in with the board of directors, effi- 
cient, incisive, masterful? 

* * * 

Odd it has never occurred to the ordinary 

white potato to become a movie star. Its 


"Do IT 
NOW 














“tn excellent substitute for mistletoe.” 


qualifications are admirable. Consider the 
glorious “eyes” it has. 


* 


HREE regular sized teaspoons were 

removed from the stomach of a woman 
in Pennsylvania. She told the doctors 
she had no recollection of having swal 
lowed them. Likely enough, she swal- 
lowed a demi-tasse spoon when an infant, 
and the three regular sized teaspoons 
represent the original deposit left at com 
pound interest. 


* * 


“6 ONT mention 

that name in 
America,” said Briand, 
when some more than 
ordinarily rash re- 
porter of the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference 
referred to the League 
of Nations. “The 
Harding administra- 
tion,” wrote Sir Philip 
Gibbs in his latest 
book, “twas busily 
searching for some 
other word than 
‘League.’ The best 
way out of a dilemma 
often proves the sim- 
plest. With the sav- 
ing grace of humor, let 
the great powers of the 
world form themselves 
into a body which shall 
be known as an Asso- 
ciation of Nations when 
there is a Republican 
administration at 
Washington, and as a 
LeagueofNationswhen 
the party in the sad- 
dle is Democratic. No 
difference except in 
name. Then every- 








WERE SAYING 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


body will be happy, and the not unimpor 
tant work of salvaging civilization may 
proceed. 


* * * 
IN MAD NEW YORK 
TMHE Daily Hoot gets out its first 


evening edition so early in the 
morning that it cuts seriously into 
the sales of the Morning Splash. 

(2) So the Splash gets out its first 
morning edition at nine o’clock the 
night before. 

(3) The Hoot retaliates by print- 
ing to-morrow evening’s first edition 
this evening. 

x *" 
LMOST time for the Easter numbers 
. to be out. 


* + 


VAUDEVILLE 


“Acoustics bad,’ the showman said. 
But I could not agree. 
From where I sat I scarcely heard 
Of any act a single word; 
They seemed right good to me. 
I could not hear the Jazz-blue team, 
Although I’m told their act’s a scream. 
I could not hear the funny stuff 
Pulled four-a-day by Mac and Muff. 
I could not hear at all the line 
That got the laugh for Simph and Shine. 
All blurred to me the merry quips 
That fell from Oof and Zowie’s lips. 
And what the Dancing Daves can show 
By way of talk I’ll never know. 
Acoustics bad? That's going some. 
They’re good.. See what they saved me 
from! 





“What the Dancing Daves can show by way of talk I'll never know.” 
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Richard 
Headrick, 
aged four. 
He is the 
world’s 
champion 
juvenile 


swimmer, 
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LEADERS OF 1921 


Jack: Demp- 
sey. "Nuff 
said! « 
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J esse Guilford, 
our national ama 
teur golf cham- 
pion. 


















PAUL THOMPSON 
Jim Thorpe, who is our 
premier professional football 


wizard. 















Mrs. Molla Byu ‘stedt Mal- 
lory, our greatest woman 
tennis star. 











Marion Hollins, 
our national woman 
golf champion. 




















Norman Ross, the 
best sprint swim- 
mer of the year. 





Helen Wain- 

wright, champion 

woman fancy diver 
of 1921. 


ALL BUT FOUR PHOTOS 





BY KEYSTON: 









C UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Fred Ludlow, the speediest motorcyclist in America. He 
ts here shown breezing along a race track in Southern Cali- 
fornia at 112 miles an hour. 








Charles Paddock, easily the greatest short 
distance sprinter of the year 
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GOOD many 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


properly filled will 








vears ago a tire- 
maker who had 
discovered some im- 
provement in manu- 
facture had the temer- 


mileage guarantee to 
his product! That first 
guarantee may have 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Readers desiring information about motorcars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, Lestin’s WEEKLY. 
ity to attach a definite 627 W. 43d Street, New York. We are glad to answer inquiries free of charge. 


NO MORE TIRE GUARANTEES? 


quickly ruin the best 
radiator hose; and a 
careless use of the bat- 
tery will soon consume 
more current than can 
be replaced by the gen- 
erator. 

And yet tires are as 
much dependent for 





been for 1,000 miles or it 

may have been for 2,000, k 
but the tire users of those | : 
days were accustomed to | 
expect failure at almost 
any mark above 200 
miles. 

This action of a tire 
manufacturer, necessary 
in those days, probably, 
was the forerunner of an 
evil which has existed to 
a greater extent in the 
tire industry than in any 
other branch of automo- 
tive equipment. The tire 
guarantee is useless and 
in reality serves no pur- 
pose with present-day 
methods of uniform man- 
ufacturing methods other 
than to prove an annoy- 
ance to manufacturer. 
dealer and consumer and 
to increase the cost of sales by a marked 
degree. To-day, when the tire manu- 
facturers’ art has improved to such a 
wonderful extent, when uniformity and 
quality mark the product of the leading 
manufacturers, double the normal guar- 
antee is expected under proper condi- 
tions. This archaic method of selling 
and buying tires has made the tire indus- 
try stand out as the one instance of an 
automotive hindered and _re- 
pressed by its own attempts to retain the 
good-will of its customers along false and 
impractical lines. 

Finally, however, the tire manufac- 
turers have agreed to attempt to elim- 
inate the guarantee entirely, not only in 
order to protect themselves from the all 
too-frequent dishonest motorist who ex 
pects to obtain two tires for the price of 
one, but in order to give to the consumer 
a better product at a lower cost than is 
possible when adjustment departments, 
with their constant dickerings and pan 
derings to “policy adjustments,” are a 
part of every large tire merchandising 
and manufacturing organization. 

Motor cars are not guaranteed for a 
definite mileage; gasoline is not’ war- 
ranted to carry a car a given distance, 
rubber radiator hose is not expected to 
last a definite number of miles; and bat- 
teries are expected to deliver no more 
current than that which is put into them 
by the generator. Why this lack of 
guarantee on your car and its vital parts? 
Simply because the mileage obtained 
from car, gasoline, radiator hose, or bat- 
tery is so largely dependent upon the care 
with which your automobile is operated. 
Running without oil will ruin the best 
engine in a few hours; using the choke to 
excess, running with retarded spark and 


KEYSTONE 
A Tampier Biplane. 
fuselage of the machine 
and presto! the air car becomes a road carrier 

The idea wil!, no doubt. be greatly improved upon soon 


into place , 


business 








Its planes are cleverly constructed to fold back against the 
When they are not in use a second pair of wheels is dropped 
a “limousine that flies”! 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1. What are rubber spring shackles? 
2. How much the electric current costs to keep 
an engine from freezing in a cold garage? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 
THE LAST MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT. 


1. Why an exhaust valve opens considerably before 
the bottom of the stroke and closes somewhat! after th 
end of the upward stroke 

This is known as valve “lead” and “lag.” The 
efficiency of a gasoline engine is largely dependent 
upon the scavanging or thoroughness with which 
the cylinder is cleared of its burned gases. Before 
the end of the piston stroke is reached, the gases 
are above atmospheric pressure and will be ejected 
largely under their own impetus. Therefore, the 

alve opens somewhat before the bottom of the 
stroke in order to take advantage of this feature 
Phe next upward stroke is known as the scavang 
ing stroke and is used to eject what remains of the 
burned gases. During this stroke the exhaust 
valve will remain open. Due to the high speed of 
the piston, however, there is a certain momentum 
given to these unburned gases which remains after 
the piston starts on its downward stroke. For this 
reason the exhaust valve remains open in order that 
all of the unburned gases will be forced out 
"hich warms quicker, the thermo syphon or the 
pump system of water circulation? 

Assuming the same amount of water and air 
circulation, the thermo-syphon system will allow 
the engine to become warm quicker, inasmuch as 
water circulation does not occur until the engine 
has become sufficiently heated to cause the warm 
water to rise to the radiator. In other words, the 
circulation is slow until the water surrounding the 
cylinder jackets has become well warmed. In the 
pump system the water is circulated at a speed 
directly proportional to the speed of the engine. 
This means that the entire volume of water is 
brought to approximately the same normal tem- 
perature. Owing to the slower circulation of the 
thermo-syphon system, bowever, a larger amount 
of water must be used. 











other incorrect conditions will reduce 
gasoline mileage by 50 per cent.; the use 
of kerosene as an anti-freezing solution, 
the presence of oil on the outside of the 
hose or failure to keep the cooling system 


long life upon the care 
that they receive at the 
hands of the operator as 
are any of the above- 
enumerated parts. Oper- 
ation when insufficiently 
inflated, misalignment of 
the wheels, inattention 
to cuts and stone bruises, 
dragging brakes or low 
hanging fenders will all 
reduce the mileage which 
can be obtained from the 
best tire made. 

And yet because of this 
long established evil of 
tire adjustments, the av- 
erage motorist honestly 
feels that he has a griev- 
ance against the manu- 
facturer of a tire which 
has not delivered _ its 
5,000, 6,000 or 8,000 miles 
of guarantee, even though 
this failure is due to gross negligence on 
his part—and this grievance in his mind 
can only be eradicated by an “‘adjust- 
ment” on the part of the tire manufac- 
turer. If one dealer is permitted to make 
a “policy adjustment’’—or adjustment 
intended solely to preserve the good-will 
of the customer even though it is evident 
that the mileage failure is due solely to 
his own negligence—rival dealers must 
adopt the same attitude in their adjust- 
ments. The result is a condition which 
reacts against the tire companies and 
the consumers because no inducement is 
brought to bear upon the car owner to 
take proper care of his tires. This con- 
tinual shipment for inspection, quibbling 
and replacement of tires on a basis unfair 
to the manufacturer, creates an overhead 
cost that must be included in the selling 
price of the tire. 

The average honestly made tire will far 
outlast its guarantee. If it does not, the 
chances are ninety-five to one hundred 
that the difficulty is due to some gross 
carelessness attending its operating con- 
ditions rather than to any defect entering 
into its material or workmanship. There 
is a uniformity of design and construction 
of the better made tires which makegthis 
statement an axiom of tire service. 

But the less responsible tire mandfac- 
turers and dealers—known to the indus- 
try as the “gyps’—take advantage of this 
situation and catch the unwary buyer in 
a net from which it is difficult for him to 
extricate himself. Let us assume a case 
more actual than supposititious. The 
“Good Luck” Tire Company is formed to 
manufacture and sell tires at “cut prices.” 
These tires may in reality be nothing but 
junked seconds or worn out tires which 

(Concluded on page 896) 
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problems. 








Lesiie’s WEEKLY ia not an employment agency, it cannot provide jobs. 
expert counsel to those, with or without work, who sincerely wish to better their condition. 
answer in Lester's the inquiries of readers who seek the benefit of his advice in solving their employment 
All communications will be treated confidentially. 
WORK DEPT., Lesite’s WeEkty, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 


YOU AND YOUR WORK 


Employment Agencies 
By JACOB PENN 


But it can and will 


Address your letters 
Always enclose stamps for postage. 





rovide 
Mr. Penn will gladly 


YOU AND YOUR 

















RDINARY business and - sales 
methods are resorted to by the 
private employment agencies to 

find applicants for the vacancies they 

have reported to them. They reach the 
unemployed and those who desire to 
obtain better connections through the 

“help wanted” classified columns devoted 

exclusively to employment agencies 

usually at the very end of the classified 
section of the newspaper. The private 
employment agencies have not invaded 
yet the magazines and trade publications. 

Although prohibited by law in many of 
the States in which they operate, some 
private employment agencies advertise 
vacancies that never exist. This is done 
by the private employment agencies not 
so much with the object of deceiving the 
readers, although such advertisements 
serve no other purpose, as to obtain for 
themselves a favorable impression in the 
eyes of the public. The positions alleged to 
be on file are usually given as high-salaried 
so that the reader may be led to believe 
that the advertising employment agency 
is utilized by high-class employers and 
is, therefore, a high-class employment 
agency. 


This point is so vital to our under- 
standing of the field of the private em- 
ployment agency that we shall stop to 
consider an incident related by a victim 


of the practice just cited. A chemist 
of unusual attainments and excellent 
personality who easily measured up to 
the requirements for a certain position 
that headed the long list of a private 
employment agency “help wanted” ad- 
vertisement, reached the office door of 
the particular agency before the office 
was opened. As he waited longingly at 
the door, he thought of many novel ideas 
he would introduce into his employer's 
plant if he were engaged. How stunned 
was he when he was told that the vacancy 
was already filled! 

The local directories, especially the 
classified telephone directory, will supply 
you with a list of private employment 
agencies in your city or the city nearest 
to you. When you call at any private 
employment agency you will be given an 
application blank, the purpose of which 
is to learn everything possible about you. 
Within the limits of this page it is im- 
possible to adequately reproduce a fac- 
simile of an employment ageney applica- 
tion blank. We suggest, however, that 
readers write the department for a 
private employment agency application 
blank enclosing necessary postage. The 
application blank is the most vital part 
of the private employment agency service. 
On the first page there is usually a list 
of the various positions covered by the 
agency, each line of work classified as to 
the various jobs it includes. You are 
asked to indicate by a cross the positions 


you believe you are best qualified to fill 
and would consider. 

The second and third pages are devoted 
to your history, your experience, educa- 
tion, and other details. You are asked 
to give the names of your various em- 
ployers, lengths of service with each. 
their addresses, whether they are still in 
business, positions you held while with 
them, names of persons under whom you 
worked, salary or wages received, and 
reasons for leaving each employer. You 
should be very careful in answering these 
questions. Above all, let your answers 
be truthful. It will hurt your case if 
your replies are otherwise. The private 
employment agencies, especially those 
of the better class, know their business 
so well that they will easily detect your 
exaggerations or untruths. Then, there 
are three very vital questions. They are: 


1. Shall we write to your employer? 

2. What is your reason for desiring to 
change your present position? 

3. If any lengths of time elapsed be- 
tween dates of employment, state what 
you were doing? 


The average person out of work 
magnifies considerably the discomfort 
of his position. There is no disgrace in 
your being out of employment if you use 
every effort to place yourself. The 
person out of work realizes that it does 
not favorably impress the employer in 
telling him that he is without work, and 
therefore states in his application that 
he is employed. The first question is 
designed to establish the fact. In the 
second question the agency interviewer 
is afforded an opportunity to determine 
the character of the applicant. The 
reason for leaving is an excellent guide 
to the general fitness of the applicant. 

I know one agency in New York that 
makes full use of this means properly to 
guide young people and older folk. It 
tells applicants plainly that there is no 
good purpose served by leaving their 
jobs for the slight reasons that impel 
many men and women to resign. The 
answer you give to this question helps 
the interviewer in rating you. For, if 
your answer is that you have done 
nothing between jobs, it is ample evidence 
of your unworthiness for a responsible 
position. Of course, there are exceptions. 

The other parts of the inside pages deal 
with other phases of your history. You 
are asked the least salary you would 
consider to start at; salary you expect; 
locations you would consider, whether 
you prefer the city or would be willing 
to go out of town, whether you object to 
traveling; questions relating to your 
domestic circumstances; and inquiry 
is made as to your education, its character 
and extent. About one-third of the 
inside pages of the application form is 


blank and devoted to statement of your 
experience. This is very important be- 
cause there are many positions that can 
utilize the knowledge and service which 
you possess although you think them 
unimportant to mention. Therefore, dig 
deep into your memory and relate every- 
thing. 
On the last page appears the agree- 
ment which you are asked to sign. Do 
not sign this agreement unless you have 
read it. This agreement states that in 
consideration of the acceptance of your 
application, you agree to hold the infor- 
mation received from the agency con- 
fidential, that you will notify the agency 
the results o: your interviews ‘with the 
employers to which it refers you, to pay 
the agency the fees agreed, how they are 
to be paid, and several other conditions 
relatively unimportant to present here. 


Answers to Readers 


L., OktAHOMA: Ambitious persons will find more and 
better opportunities in the United States than elsewhere 
in the world. Unless you are a technical expert or 
moneyed prospector we would not advise your leaving 
the country for the section of Venezuela reported in 
Lieut. King’s article dealing with the oil developments 
there. If you go to Venezuela the work that you will 
most likely get, will be no better than that of the common 
laborer, and the competition of the natives will even keep 
you from that. Better try to make yourself proficient in 
the trade you learned in the army so that when you are 
discharged you may return to your home and follow it 
to the best of your ability. If you have not learned a 
trade, better stay in the service until you have mastered 
one. Obtain from your regimental commander a booklet 
describing the educational courses offered by the army 

C., Pensytvanta: There is little demand at present 
for men in the foreign field due to general conditions in 
the export business. Occasionally there are calls for 
technical men such as export and traffic managers, but 
little is heard of clerical openings. Conditions, however, 
are improving and when they are normal there will be 
many opportunities. If you feel urged to enter foreign 
service in China or South America, begin to-day to prepare 
yourself. Read and study all you can about export 
and import technique, commercial geography, and learn 
at least one foreign language. 

C., Micuican: Your letter, like a large number re- 
ceived by this department, does not supply sufficient 
details upon which to base adequate counsel. Your 
“next step upwards” depends entirely upon yourself 
Instead of seeking advancement with other companies, 
give your present employer first call. You will not 
regret it. Your “next step upwards” lies in your im 
provement and that of your work. Surely, there are 
better ways to do the various operations of the stock 
department, better ways of handling the orders of pur 
chasers. During the other half of the year when you go 
on the road selling, see how many more and larger sales 
you can make and how many more customers you can 
bring to your company. This policy has guided and will 
guide us in our work t has been successful. It will 
bring you the next, and the next step upwards. 

S., Wisconstx: The opinion of one teacher is not 
enough. Get the view of others whos» decisions are not 
as biased. Interview actors and actresses. Make use 
of every opportunity to appear in public. The “baptism 
by ordeal” is the best test of fitness for any vocation 
Then, after considerable experience, if you feel urged 
to take up the stage as a career, give yourself entirely 
over to it and let nothing stand in your way of the de 
velopment of your talent. Above all, you should prepare 
for a long period of disappointment. The heights of any 
calling are seldom reached except through an extensive 
apprenticeship. 

H., Mivnesota: You have made a success of yourself 
so far by following your natural inclination, and you will 
advance further if you continue following that raging 
passion within you for a particular line of work. For the 
present see how much you can give yourself over to the 
study of law. The State Department is always looking 
for young men of promise. Write the Consular Service, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C., for booklet 
describing the Consular Service and when next the 
examinations for Consular Assistant and Student In- 
terpreter will be given and when clerical appointments 
will be made. 
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LITTLE STORIES OF REAL AMERICANS 


E BOARDED the smoking car 
of the suburban train on which 
I was journeying to the city. 


The cur was full and I moved my bag 
to make room in the seat. 

“Thanks,” said he, pulling out his clay 
pipe. 

“T guess you're ready for a seat,” said 
I, looking at his hands and clothes. 

“Yes, sir; by Saturday night a 
laboring man is ready to sit down.” 

“Been at some heavy work?” 

“Bridge-building back yonder. I 
tell you it takes a man to handle some 
of those timbers.” 

We fell to talk. Presently, he was 
telling me the story of his life, with the 
naive frankness of a child. 

He was born in Nova Scotia. His 
father died when he was a baby, his 
mother when he was only eight, and he 
had to start to work with almost no 
schooling. By chance his first em- 
plover was a rough-and-ready country 
carpenter, who built houses and barns 
when he wasn’t running his own farm; 
and a natural taste for tools soon 
made the boy his helper in these build- 
ing operations. 

At eighteen he drifted down to | 
Boston and found a job with a good 
carpenter, who paid him $10 a week. 
The second year this was raised to 
$12. When the third year came the 
carpenter told him he was sorry, but 
he simply couldn't afford to pay him 
any more; and at the end of that year 
his boss advised him to strike out for 
himself: “You know all I can teach 
you now.” 

“And I've done pretty well ever 
since then; there’ve been bad seasons, 
of course, but I generally found work, 
and sometimes I’ve made big money. 
A year ago they were building a big 
house near where I live and I used to 
make $38 a week with my overtime. 
Then I got on this bridge work and 
I didn’t lose a day all last winter.” 

“It must be pretty tough in heavy 





Il. THE CARPENTER 
By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


morning and the engineer didn't show up. 
The boss stormed about. ‘Then he turned 
to me, kind of joking. ‘Do you guess you 
can fire a boiler?’ ‘Sure,’ says I. Id 
often fussed around an engine up in Nova 
Scotia. So I pitched in and ran the en- 
gine all that morning till the engineer 
turned up at last. 


“That evening—this was just last week 


twelve (my! she’s a smart one!), as I told 
the boss then, I wouldn't be working for 
him or any man.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-seven.” 

“Why don’t you get what education 
vou need still? That's no trick for a man 
like you. Go to night school.” 

He looked at me almost as startled as if 

I had surprised him in the contempla- 





THE LIGHT OF THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
By La Touche Hancock 


N LIFE’S fair dawn the Christmas Tree 
Is lit with a glamour good to see; 

The spreading boughs are white with snow, 
And fringed with icicles below; 
Wonderful fruits are growing there, 
Silver and gold and jewels rare, 
And a goddess, too, with a golden crown 
From the topmost branch leans, smiling down 
HOPE is the name of the deity, 
That smiles at the top of the Christmas Tree! 


In life’s hard noon, as the seasons flee, 
The light falls full on the Christmas Tree. 
Oh, cruel light!) There stands revealed 

\ stunted fir with its roots concealed 

In an earthen pot on a wooden stool, 
And the boughs are gummed with cotton wool, 
And hung with tawdry tinsel things, 

And gilt glass baubles tied with strings, 

And a painted doll in a paper crown, 

Strapped to the top, stares blindly down 

And the doll’s name is REALITY, 

That stares from the top of the Christmas Tree! 


But eventide with lingering rays 

Revives the glow of the earlier days. 

Ah, tender light! the tree once more 

Grows tall and brave, as it grew of yore. 
We have read life’s riddle, and now we know 
That the cotton wool is really snow, 

And the ice-hung boughs beyond dispute 
Bear gleaming gems, and magic fruit, 

For the term of the tinsel’s sway is past, 
And the gold shines through the gilt at last, 
And the fairy queen in the jeweled crown, 
When we look for her, leans smiling down— 
And the fairy’s name is MEMORY, 

That smiles at the top of the Christmas Tree! 


Jy tion of some secret crime. 


“Tm going to,” he almost whis- 
pered. “There's a night school right 
near where I live.” 

Almost at once he recovered his 
cheerful self-satisfaction. “You see I 
can’t use a blue-print, and figures both- 
er me to death when I get a pencil 
in my hand. But I can figure out my 
wages or anything about my work in 
my head and get it right every time. 
I built two or three houses myself 
years ago, and I just couldn’t sleep at 
night—as soon as I lay down in the 
dark I could see every timber and 
brace in that house right before me, 
and just how it all fitted together. If 
I'd only had the education of that girl 
of mine! She can figure anything, play 
anything she hears on the piano, talk 
French, do anything. My boy’s the 
same—put a violin in his hands and 
he'll play any tune you play for him. 
It’s funny, too. I've got four brothers 
and sisters, and all but one of them is 
just helpless. Why, last winter one of 
my brothers, who lives near me, came 
over and told me his roof was leaking 
{| all over everything and wouldn't I 
come and patch it up for him. I was 
mad. I said to him: ‘A man that 
can’t put a dozen shingles into a leaky 
roof don’t deserve to have a roof.’ 
But I guess there has to be one smart 
one in a family—and a good thing for 
the family, too.” 

We parted, at the end of our full 
half-hour’s ride, with mutual wishes 
for “good luck”; and I had a feeling 
as if I had conversed with a very em- 





weather—bridge-building.” 
“Yes, but I like it. When 


started there the boss says to me one 


we 























bodiment of the American spirit, born 
elsewhere though my friend was— 
with most of its virtues and faults. 














Whether or not he realizes his am- 





day: ‘Can you cut a scarf?’ ‘I guess 
so, says I. ‘Did you ever do it on 
these big timbers?’ he asks. ‘Well, I'll 
try, Lanswered. It don’t do, you know, 
to seem to think you can do everything. 

“So, I started in and cut a scarf. Pre- 
sently, the boss came along and watched 
me. ‘Good as I could do myself,’ says he. 
‘Lucky I’ve got one man on this gang that 
has a head as well as a pair of hands.’ 
And next day he told me I was to lay 
out the work. 

“Then one day he comes up: ‘Say, can 
you level around piles?’ ‘I guess 
‘Well, guess along.’ That's a pretty diffi- 
cult job, but I managed it; and he kept 
trying me on one thing that come up after 
another. 

“Finally, we got 


SO. 


there one Monday 


_ iea/; 
eS ~ : 
 —- 
ERAT» 
the boss called me in to his shack. 


“Look here, by . says he, ‘You can lay 
out the work or fire boiler, or do any other 

- thing that comes up. I don’t see 
but that I can go off to town and have a 
good time whenever I want to long’s 
So he said he was going to 


you're here.’ 
wasn t 


make me assistant foreman. I 
just sure about that, for I was afraid the 
other men would feel sore, but he said he 
guessed he was running this job, so I 
decided I'd better take it.” 
“Why, of course, you’ve got to take it; 
man, this is your everlasting chance.” 
He looked at me with eyes that glit- 
tered. “If I just had an education 
if I just knew half as much as my girl of 


bition “not to work for any man,” I 
think there’s a good chance that that son 
and daughter who “can do anything” will 
become citizens with a perspective im- 
possible to their father—a pioneer, as it 
were, of this industrial age, as the first- 
comers to these shores were pioneers of a 
wilderness epoch. 


(The first of the “Little Stories of Real 
Americans” series—‘The Country Doctor” 

met with a cordial reception from readers 
of LesLre’s in every section of America. 
The editors believe that “The Carpenter” 
will be equally well recewed. A third arti- 
cle by Mr. Lanier will appear in the near 


fiture.) 
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MILLION DOLLAR BUBBLES THAT BURST 


T IS the custom of commentators of 
the times to grow eulogistic over the 
mighty minds and _ organizations 

which have impressed their inventions and 
products upon an epoch, winning their 
own success and the inevitable millions of 
dollars in wealth. But mine is a different 
narrative. It is of the million dollar ideas 
that never happened; of the men who 
actually failed. 

Many whom we acclaim as great 
came perilously near the danger 
line. Alexander Graham Bell was 
refused capital, was ridiculed in 
the newspapers of Europe and 
America, and technical papers re- 
fused to take his idea at all seri- 
ously. Disaster faced Carnegie: 
his partners were through, his 
workers were being paid with gro- 
ceries instead of money, but he just 
managed to pull through! Look at 
the Willys automobile for- 
tune; at one time with not 
%80 of credit and $80,000 to 
he paid at once, somebody 
saved John N. Willys, after 
all the banks had refused 
him and he had about de- 
cided to enter into volun- 
tary bankruptcy. August 
Heckscher, who has just 


come to much promi- 


nence by his gift of 
$4,000,000 for a 
Children’s Home, 
went to bed one 
night with a nice 
fortune and awoke 
to find himself 
broke. His busi- 
ness is zine; the 
whole monopoly of 
zinc interests were 
against him, he 
was broke—the 
chances were ten 
to one he would 
hever rise again. 
But he is worth 
many hundreds of 
millions to-day. 
Edison’s _philoso- 
phy is interesting: 

‘Well, boys, 
we've lost several 
vears and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, but at least we've learned it cannot 
be done.” His scheme is to work inde- 
fatigably; if it cannot be done one way, 
he will try 500 other methods. And here 
we touch one of the $1,000,000 ideas 
which never happened. 

Edison believed that ore could be ex- 
tracted by magnets from powdered rocks. 
The plan was feasible, indeed it was abso- 
lutely logical. It was plainly scientific. 
He organized the financial backing for 
the scheme, he worked five years on its 
development. He built a plan and the 
most wonderful of plants and sank more 
than $5,000,000 in the creation. But 
when the ore was produced—there was no 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 
Illustrated by EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


profit! The thing could be done, but it 
cost more to do it than the rocks could 
yield. 

Look again at a millionaire. This time 
it is McCormick, the harvester originator. 
At the beginning when the reaper was of- 
fered, for nine solid years not one buyer 
of a machine could be induced, cajoled, 
persuaded to put down his money. ' Not 
even at $50, The first machine was sold 


“Madame experiments with the seven 
essences and mixes them into a combina- 
tion which becomes her own.” 


ten years after it was 

offered to the world! 
Then look at the cash register. It did not 
instantly grow into a world success. For 
years Patterson was the most unhappy 
financier and promoter of an invention 
that ever tried to buck fate. When suc- 
cess came, finally, it was unexpected. 


OW, if the men we recognize among 

the really remarkable financial win- 

ners of our epoch so often stood on the 

threshold of defeat, what are we to think 
of the others who did not survive? 

I have always contended the new idea 
was less difficult to bring into being than 
it was to bring to the people. Always the 
cry of “give the people what they want” 
has meant the holding back of progress. 


Every new idea, and invention, and creed 
and philosophy has been forced upon the 
majority by a little group of visionaries. 
Not even the newspaper, the motion pic- 
ture, the railroad, the steamboat, elec- 
tricity, were wanted. Practically every 
important device of to-day which is made 
and sold by millionaire concerns, might 
have been in the hands of other and less 
all-sufficient executives. Before Ford 
succeeded there had been 
made a machine which 
was identical in purpose to 
that of the great Henrv’s. 
Several cars were manu- 
facturéd; there was to be 
a one-price basis, within 
the reach of the crowd. 
These cars had been sim- 
plified, the parts were to 
be bought in bulk, the fin- 
ished product was to be 
sold through agents placed 
advantageously every- 
where. The factory was 
in motion, the finance was 
asked for but was not 
forthcoming, the inventor 
and promoter went nearly 
mad trying to find a 
backer. The project went 
totteringly on for a year, 
then the scheme was aban- 
doned. Meanwhile, Henry 

Ford came to the front. 

and the other gentleman. 

who must be nameless 

(as will be most of the 

great failures I am to 

mention), is living in 

New York now, nursing 

another important idea 

which may bring him to 

a fortune. 

Very few people know 
how Mark Twain spent 
his fortune in a machine 
for typesetting. The 
famous humorist gave up 
his writiag for the ma- 
chine. He put his money 
in the invention; he spent 
in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 on pushing the 

idea. The machine succeeded, but Mark 
Twain never made a dollar out of it. 
The famous novelist was prevented from 
writing, nearly lost his life in the excite 
ment, and for a time became a pauper. 

The player-piano was devised by sev 
eral persons at about the same time. One 
of these was most progressive and fool- 
ishly went forward with the endeavor, 
announcing it to the world through news 
paper statements. But he failed to 
gather his organization about him, and 
the millions he had put upon paper was 
reduced to nothing. 

Thus, the Patent Office is a place where 
many ideas are recorded from which few 
ever become a fact. The patent officers 
wisely maintain that an idea is not to be 
protected unless it has been made an 
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“Mark Twain spent his fortune in a 
for typesetting.” 


actuality. The man who puts a plan into 
operation has done perhaps as much, and 
more, than the individual who conceived 
a vague notion and never brought it to 
fruition. 

There are two men who know to-day 
that the United States mail stood between 
them and millions. The Victor Talking 
Machine Company is the fortune. The 
men are brothers, living m a little modest 
home, not discontent, but oftentimes mar- 
veling at fate’s idiosyncracies. If their 
letter had not been delayed, they would 
have owned the stock of the company, 
then rated at less than the cost of their 
smallest branch office! Their word ar 
rived after the time limit which had been 
given them, and an offer less advantage- 
ous to the little pioneer company was 
signed in disgust! 

Almost anybody can tell of “the 
great opportunity” which he missed. 
But what are we to say to a situation like 
this: 

A young man, we will call him Bas- 
com, was working for a large advertising 
agency, when one rainy day he conceived 
an idea. The storm had come up sud- 
denly; people had left their homes when 
the sun was shining. A few careful be- 
ings had prepared for such an emergency 
by keeping an umbrella in the office; but 
most of them were desperate. Some of 
the girls wanted to keep appointments 
for supper and theater; their clothes would 
be ruined. Taxicabs were beyond the 
reach of the office folk. In desperation 
some wrapped themselves in newspapers 
others made manila paper awnings, which 
they carried over their heads. 

Bascom decided that the troubles of his 
office associates, which was the replica of 


every other office in creation when it rained, 
offered an opportunity to create a relief 
and incidentally a million or more. He 
would make an emergency umbrella, to 
sell for 10 or 15 cents, guaranteed good 
for one severe storm. He decided to imi- 
tate the Japanese parasol. Made of light 
wood, the frame would cost very little for 
material, and with a covering of rubber- 
ized or oiled paper (of which he 
found samples in Japan) the cost 
of production outside of labor 
would be only 3 cents. 

He had figures on the paper, 
and the wood, and the little fix- 
tures which went with it. Of 
course he figured in millions and millions 
of sales and found that the cost was a 
mere trifle on each individual umbrella. 
Then came the question of labor. Amer- 
ican factory prices for cutting, gluing and 
packing brought the price within the 10 
cents, but didn’t leave enough room for 
profit on that scale. Then it became a 
matter of 15 cents retail price, or cutting 
the labor costs. Back to Japan—and a 
deal with the Japanese was found so ad- 
vantageous, that the paper, wood and 
fixtures could be bought and assembled 
and shipped for such a price that the um- 
brella could be brought to America and 
distributed through jobbers and retailers 
to the public at 10 cents—leaving plenty 
of room for advertising. 

Then he laid out an advertising and 
merchandizing plan, for the Emergency 
Umbrella would have to be easy to buy. 
Purchasing ‘stations were to be so con 
veniently placed that people could laugh 
at the rain and get out of the wet for a 
dime. At least the umbrella would cover 
them to the car lines, and from the cars 
to their homes. With every contract and 
exclusive selling arrangement would go a 
great red banner—which was to carry the 
words Emergency Umbrella Station, 
to be hung out whenever rain came 
up. The dealer would make 2 cents 
on every umbrella—the sales were 
sure repeaters. 

Bascom made drawings of his um- 
brella, and sent them to the Patent 
Office. He worked outalengthy 
prospectus of his scheme, wrote 
the advertisements, drew the 
banner, and showed the ap- 
proximate earnings of his com- 
pany. In New York City 
alone, there would be at least 
5,000 stations (each block was 
to have its station), each sta- 
tion purchasing at once from a 
dozen to 100 umbrellas. As- 
suming there would be only a 
small purchase, he had 500,000 
sold at once in New York 
City. 

But cut this in half, said Bas- 
com, and make it 250,000, and 
figure 1!5 cents profit—and 
vou have $3,700 profit in New 
York City every time it rains. 
But, of course, this is ridicu- 
lously low, for in New York 
City, it is safe to assume, 10 
per cent. of the 5,000,000 per- 
sons will protect themselves; 
this would bring New York 
City to $9,000 a day profits on 
umbrellas. Advertising and 
selling would need to be de- 


ducted. But this would be a case, argued 
Bascom, where the first advertising would 
be practically all there would be to it 
opening the stations; the rain would take 
care of the rest. He then showed what 
Europe and South America and Australia 
and the Orient could buy! 

Bascom started to work out his organ- 
ization. To-day the Emergency Um- 
brella is another $1,000,000 idea which 
never materialized. 


yy ago a boy of fifteen went to a 

friend, the head of a concern which 
sold sponges and chamois. He said to 
the old gentleman: 

“Why not put your sponges in boxes? 
The sponge is the most absorbent thing 
in the world, isn’t it? Well, the way it is 
now sponges are dumped into the drug- 
gist’s box, wide open, to be mauled and 
handled by everybody. The dirt and 
dust and germs from the hands of the 
maulers and handlers are sucked up by 
the sponge. To be sure, the sponge is 
soaked in water, but who is to say the 
contamination is squeezed out. There is 
another reason. They put biscuits in 
boxes, and the box idea is the big scheme 
to-day—so my grocer friend tells me. 
“You could put the sponge in a box, seal 
it, keep it clean, put the price on the 
different sizes and qualities, and put your 
guarantee on it. On the side of the box 
vou could put some isinglass, so that the 
sponge could be seen.” 

The old gentleman who had risen from 
a sponge diver to one of the big figures in 
his industry, laughed. But one of his 
sons met the boy with the idea and seemed 
to grasp its meaning. Around the boxed 
sponge idea gradually grew a new corpora- 
tion, heavily capitalized. During prep- 
arations for the big merchandizing plan, 

(Continued on page 897) 









Emergency um- 
brellas for every 
one at ten cents 
each! 
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| Per how you can make each one of these smil- 
ing faces count as a point in the famous $1,000 
Read the rules on this 


L Smiling Faces Contest. 
page. 


This is one of the most fascinating and joyous con- 
It is open to all, whether you 


tests you ever heard of. 


are a regular reader of this magazine or not. 
and vou can begin any time. 


one may compete 


to $10. 


Every 
minate in 


doctrine of a cheerful spirit and a smile. 


or Smiling Faces! 


Someone is going to win the first prize of $500 and 
there are thirteen other cash prizes from $250 down 


This contest is a part of the national morale build- 
ing campaign JUDGE is conducting to help spread the 


It will cul- 


JUDGE’S National Smile Week, February 5th to 12th, 1922 





HERE ARE THE EASY RULES OF THE CONTEST: 


Each smiling face clipped from any maga- 
advertisement will 
count as a point in JupGe’s National 
To the persons 
who send the largest number of smiling 
faces clipped from any magazine or news- 
published on or 
before midnight, February 12th, the fol- 


zine or newspaper 


Smile Week Contest. 


paper advertisement 


lowing cash prizes will be given: 
For the largest number - - 
For the second largest number - 
For the third - - - - - - 
For the fourth - - - - - - 
For the next ten, each - - - 


2. Clippings made from now on, from any 
newspaper or magazine advertisement 
either current or back numbers (no more 


- “$500.00 
250.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10.00 


than five points will be allowed from any 
one advertisement) may be entered. The 
same advertisement in the same maga- 
zine or newspaper may be used but once 


by any competitor 


Clippings must be mailed on or before 
when 
Don’t send any clip- 


midnight of February 13th, 1922, 
the contest closes 
pings until you send them all 


This contest is open to you whether you 
are a subscriber to JupGE or not. It is 
not necessary that you buy the magazine 


in order to enter the contest. 


5. Employees, or members of the families of 
Leslie-Judge Com- 


the employees of the 
pany are barred from this contest. 


6 


Checks will be mailed to the winners as 
soon as the winners are determined 


In the event of ties, prizes identical in 
character with that offered will be given 
to each of those so tying 


The names of the winners will be pub- 
lished in a number of JupGE issued dur- 
ing April, 1922. 


Address all clippings, with the total num- 
ber of faces indicated on each package, to 
“Chairman, JupGe’s National Smile 
Week Committee,” 627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. Clippings will not be 
returned. All inquiries regarding this 
contest should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, accompanied by a stamp for reply. 





Here is what a few of the many prominent men all over the United States say about 


JUDGE’S National Smile Week, February 5th to 12th, 1922 


United States Senator William H. 
King, of Utah: 
“It is a valuable thing to make people 
think and at the same time to make them 


smile. JUDGE does both.” 


Congressman Walter W. Magee, New 

York: 

“T most heartily erjoy your spirit. What 
is the use of talking about hard times when 
every city in the country has much difficulty 
in finding sufficient parking space for auto- 
mobiles? Forget it and go to work.” 


Henry W. Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis: 

“There has been a complete reversal of 
form in this municipality within the last ten 
years, and I attribute it largely to the art of 
smiling.” 


H. J. Porter of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio: 


“We are getting closer each day to the 
time when we must provide smiles and good 
cheer for those of our fellowmen who work 
with their hands and feet only. The smile 
will save not only them, but us.” 


J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men: 


“The country has had a bad case of nerves. 
Gloom has pervaded its atmosphere. It 
seems so strange after the jazz period of the 
post-war days that they should have ever 
come to a halt and matters brought to a stage 
where everything has seemed to go wrong. 
The remedy is to smile, smile and smile 
again.” 


David Black, Treasurer of Page & 
Shaw, Boston: 
“JUDGE has started a fine ide a with the 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK.’ 


President A. F. Huston, of the Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa.: 
“It is an old saying that the worst things 

which we fear never happen, and I think it 
very true. It is wise to look on the bright 
side of life even though we may have liver 
trouble, and I enjoy reading JUDGE when- 
ever I can get it.” 


Forest J. Alvin, General Manager of 
United States Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


“T am thoroughly in accord with this.” 
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“ WASHINGTON c &) 
> 39,\ Invest 
GREGONS %, in the 
Me r--- 7 Pacific 
¢) <r, Northwest 


OR the investigation and 
F marketing of high character 
securities originating in this 
territory, no institution is bet- 
ter equipped than the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, oldest in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

General obligation bonds of 
substantial communities, and 
high grade utility bonds, are 
offered to the careful investor 
by the bond department of this 
bank. 

Reliable information regard- 
ing all securities will be fur- 
nished on request. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK j-—> 


Established 1859 
Resources $27,000,000 
PORTLAND 
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Teisisisioisio me 
Make Your Money Earn More 


Are Your Investments 
Earning 8°? 


If they are not, you are getting less 
than you can obtain with assured 
safety. 
Miller First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds, amply secured by 
valuable Miami real estate and pos 
sessing an unbroken safety record, 
yield 8%. This is an exceptional 
interest rate, made possible only by 
general conditions. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to obtain 
a profitable worry-free investment. 
Partial payment accounts invited 
Write for descriptive circular 
of offerings, B-26, and for booklet, 
“Miami Mortgage Invesiments,” 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Miami Bank & Trust Building 
Miami, Florida 






































THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
ost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 








Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange | 
233 Broadway - - - - New York | 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City | 
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| near the heart of any nation. 
| ency has been unreserved. 


| principal. 


| score. 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communica- 


Address 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesiin’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. 


Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


THE ALLIES’ DEBTS TO THIS COUNTRY 


NCIDENTAL to the Armament Con- 
ference there has been much hinting 
that it should consider, and in some- 

way arrange for, the Allies’ debts to the 
United States. There is an eager desire 
in Europe to have this country cancel 
those debts or reduce them, as its just 
contribution to the cost of saving civili- 
zation. The proposal that this be done 
is often bluntly put forward in the foreign 


| press and also by individuals of conse- 
I ) 


quence abroad. Apparently — these 
spokesmen regard repayment of the 


loans in something of the same light as 
Germany does her reparation payments. 
The domestic burdens of the war-worn 
countries are so heavy that the thought of 
fulfilling a tremendous obligation to the 
American Government, even in the far 


| future, dismays and discourages them. 


But there is a signal difference between 
their plight and that of Germany. “The 
latter has been pressed by implacable 
creditors, while Uncle Sam has exerted 
no pressure and has not even urged his 
debtors to make good. He is no Shylock 
who would cut out a pound of flesh from 

His leni- 
There has 
been no attempt by him to recover 
interest, much less any portion of the 
Uncle Sam is affording those 
who owe him every chance, and all the 


| time they seem to need, to wipe out the 


It is true that he could not col- 
lect his dues except by process of force 
and he might find that costly and the loot 
inadequate. But he has no disposition 
to do anything of that sort. He has a 
genuine sympathy for the impoverished 


| peoples and is willing to grant them all 


consideration. If the debts can be paid 
with a reasonable amount of effort he 
would like to have his money back, but 
he would rather lose it, severely as that 
might affect him, than to pluck rags from 
beggared humanity in order to get it. 
Americans in general have no wish to 
prod Europe into bankruptcy and despair. 

The Allied debtors are not going to be 
harassed and driven and crushed. They 
are to be allowed full opportunity to 
prove or disprove ability to meet their 
debts in whole or in part. If they posi- 
tively cannot pay there will be no help 
for it; they must go scot free. But it 
will be extremely unmanful and cowardly 
on "heir part to make no earnest endeavor 
towards payment. The funds that they 


received were borrowed with promise of 
return; they were not gifts; they are debts 
of honor. This country, rich as it is, was 
not then in a position to give away 
$10,000,000,000. It was making colossal 
expenditures on its own’ account in a 
hurried outfitting for active war. Those 
loans admittedly were a potent factor in 
saving the Allies from destruction. But 
for American cash and an American 
Army, France, Italy and Great Britain 
would to-day be annexes to the German 
empire. The Allies should certainls 
cherish a certain amount of gratitude to 
the United States and strive to restore 
some of the lent dollars. It is the fashion 
to say that our participation in the con- 
flict saved ourselves as well as others, 
but had Germany won in Europe it is 
very doubtful if in a quarter of a century 
she would have been able to attack us. 
Her conquered domains would have cut 
out for her all the work she could do to 
preserve peace and order. And whenever 
she might come on we could effectively 
defend ourselves. We would not be 
destroyed nor vanquished. 

On general ethical principles, therefore, 
the Allies should pay their World War 
debts to us. At present these are not 
causing them any practical trouble. 
They are to all intents and purposes for 
the time being ignored. They do not 
affect exchange or demoralize commerce. 
They are as if they were not, and so 
probably they will remain for some. time 
to come. Nevertheless, the day is 
approaching when, after regaining their 
prosperity, a determined effort to begin 
payment should be made by the in- 
debted powers. If they fail in that 
respect they will have broken faith and 
will have discredited themselves before 
the world. Only utter inability to pay 
should absolve them. Cancellation or 
reduction of the debts should be based 
on dire necessity and not on mere senti- 
ment. Better that the Allies turn that 
$10,000,000,000, or a share of it, over to 
this Government than to use it for 
equipping themselves for future exhaust- 
ing wars. 


Answers to Inquiries 

Z., New, York: The Cities Service issues are pretty 
well regarded, though the dividends on common and 
preferred are at present being paid in scrip instead of 
cash. That was only a temporary measure due to falling 
off of earnings. caused by decline in the price of oil 
With the advance in oil, profits of the corporation are 
increasing and there is talk of resumption of cash divi- 
dends. American Tel. & Tel. stock has had a consider: 
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Copper 
Stocks 


Are commanding increased 
market attention. 


We have just prepared a 
report on the copper situa- 
tion generally and the im- 
mediate market outlook for 
the leading copper stocks 
that is of timely interest. 


A copy will gladly be 
sent on request for Bulle- 
tin LW-81. 


Cuarves H CiarKson« 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 











Send for our 
Investment Survey 


All investors and traders who desire to 
keep posted should have their names on 
our mailing list to receive this valuable 
financial publication. Write for No. 66 


Also send for Booklet S4 on Our 20- 
Payment Income Building Plan 


SCOTT & STUMP 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 
Offices in Seven Principal Cities 

















o/ MONTANA 
© FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Invest your money in the safest sec 

There is no question about the sai ety your mone 

f n mortgages. We have em in amounts 
"$1000 00 to $35 00 00 which will net you 8 per 

ww booklet No. | and available 

te bonds n denominations of $100.00, 

or Time Deposits References 
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FIRST N. ATION AL BANK 
PLENTYWOOD, MONTANA 
Member Federal Reserve System 


| able advance lately, which to some extent discounts its | 
| spec ulative possibilities. It is a sterling issue, however, 
| and — at present price you would not go amiss in put- 
| 





ting $3,000 into it for yourself. But for a widow, a bet- | 
ter purchase would be some of the bonds of the company, | 
which are rated high and which make a liberal yield on | 
market price. 

C., Gary, Inp.: I would not advise anybody, es- | 
pecially a woman, to risk paid-for stock as collateral in | 
buying other securities on a margin. Middle States Oil, 
| American Woolen and Great Northern pfd. have merit 
in themselves, but it would be safer for you to buy them | 
outright and not to endanger your ‘General Motors | 
common. 

R., Dresser Juncrion, Wis.: The affairs of the 
American Motors Corp. are apparently in so bad a way | 
that the only hope of saving any part of your investment | 
is to accept the proposition of the stockholders’ protective | 
committee and enter into the reorganization plan. Of 
course, the new scheme will be speculative, but seem- 
| ingly it will have less of a burden to carry than the old 
| corporation, and therefore will have a better chance to | 

make goo | 
| G., Meriven, Conn.: Both American Sugar Refining 
pfd. and Liggett’s Inte’ I rs Limited, 8 per cent. pfd. | 
are issues of merit and it would be wiser to hold your | 
shares than to sell at a loss. A day of improving values | 
has dawned in the stock market, and if you will have | 
patience you will be able to obtain higher prices for your 
holdings than you could to-day. 

J., Lowett, Mass.: While I have had no description 
of the Almadura Apartment Structure at Memphis, Tenn., 
the fact that its bonds are offered by G. L. Miller & Co., 
of Atlanta, Ga., is an assurance of their soundness. 

C., Boston, Mass.: The Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. 
is a going concern. Nobody at this time should get the 
shivers and sell dividend payers at a loss, for better times | 
are coming 

De co. Wis.: I certainly consider bonds the safest 
investment for your $1,000. All first-class bonds are 
well secured and desirable. Municipal bonds issued by 
towns that are in good financial condition are among the 
safest securities, as are first mortgage real estate bonds. 
Municipal! bonds are exempt from taxation. 

otyokEe, Mass.: The American Bosch Magneto 
Corp. is engaged in litigation, and its earnings have con- 
siderably declined. Therefore, it does not appear that 
the payment of dividends will be resumed in the near 
future. 

B., Sanpusky, Onto: I don’t consider it advisable to 
buy Sweets of America. The company is not strong 
financially and is not a dividend payer, 

S., San Francisco, Cal.: The Radio Corporation of 
America probably has a ume Big organizations are 
interested in it and plans for extensive business are being 
carried out. It will, however, require time to develop 
the company to the dividend paying stage. Both its 
} common and preferred stocks are quoted at about $2 pei 

share. It seems, therefore, hardly advisable for you to 


| Pay. $8 per share. 
gy aeeny Crry, Pa.: It does not seem wise to sell 
ay vale Steel at present and at a loss. It is possible that 
improvement in business generally will cause the prices 
of securities to rise. Midvale ought to have a future, 
but it may be some time before dividends are resumed. | 
The stock advanced on rumors that Midvale would enter 
a great new merger. Libby, McNeill & Libby stock is 
now in the fonon. oO class. Dividends have been sus- 
| pended. Swift & Co. and Swift International are g 
business men’s purchases. 
| J., Borse, Ipa.; The Kansas & Gulf Co. has large 
| holdings, a fair-sized surplus, and has been paying 3 per 
cent. quarterly on par \ 10), or at the rate of $1.20 per 
| year. The stock looks like a fair business man’s pure shase. 
| (C., Escanapa, Mica.: The Central Steel Co. is paying 
| liberal dividends, and therefore its 8 per cent. bonds 
look like an excellent investment. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 8s appear reasonably safe, but they are 
not yet a conservative investment. The company’s 
| prospects are improving under the new management, and 
| doubtless interest can be paid on the bonds. 
K., Srrarrorp, N. Y.: My preferences in your list of 
| stocks would be, in this order: Railway Steel Spring, pay- 
ing 8 per cent., American Locomotive 6 per cent., Bald- 
win Locomotive 7 per cent. Pressed Stee! Car and New 
| York Air Brake have stopped paying dividends, and 
though the stocks may some day come back, they are at 
| present in the speculative class. I would by no means 
| exchange Pennsylvania R.R. stock for Air Brake. 
M., Parape pata, Pa.: I would not advise a man 
| with only $400 to put it into Boston & Montana copper 
stock. The company has been for years developing its 
| property and now is said to be in a good position to get 
out ore and mill it. But, so far, it has not earned divi- 
dends and until it does the stock will be only speculative. 
It would be safer to buy Middle States Oil, paying $1.20 
| a year, or Miami Copper, paying #2. Better still would be 
the purchase of a good bond or preferred stock making a 
substantial return. You might consider New York Cen- 
tral deb. 6s, or Kansas City Southern Railway pfd. 
B., Warnetown, Ixp.: The Charcoal Iron Co. of | 























Observe 


Oil Stocks 


Use the lessons of the re- 
cent past to forecast accu- 
rately the trend of the 
immediate future. 


} 

| 

| A study of conditions is im- 
| Pperative if you would turn 
current events to your 
| advantage. 


| Our book on Independent 
| Oils enlightens and in- 
| structs. 


| It is invaluable alike to the strategy 
| of the market trader and the cold 
analysis of the investor. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


Send for LW-81 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


50 Broad St., New York 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
ton Newark Pittsburgh 


(Direct Private Wires) 














Making Money 
in Wall Street 


DAY'S market offers many op- 
portunities to secure desirable 
stocks and bonds at sacrifice prices. 
Advances are practically inevitable. 


Careful selection is vital. We issue 
literature to aid investors in their 
choice and offer the facilities of our 
Monthly Instalment Plan to those not 
now in a position to make outright 
purchases of the securities they desire. 
Write today for special letter 
embodying investment recom- 


mendations and book describing 
our Monthly Instalment Plan 


Ask for 111-D. D. 


DUNN MEG 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
’Phones Hanover 8300-16 








| America 8 per cent. bonds are reasonably safe, though no | 

| dividends have been paid on the stocks since 1919. It | 

| would be safer to buy Great Northern Railroad 7s. A | 
working man should seek the safest securities. It would 
seem safe to put your $500 in Penna.-Ohio Power & L ight 


| not at hand, but it is paying 8 per cent. dividends on pfd. 
H., Hunterviutr, Ava.: The Alabama Power Com- 











You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Care.” It tells es 
1 cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B.N. Bogue ,6802 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


| 
| 
Co. 8s. Penna. -Ohio’ s detailed statement of earnings is | 
| 


pany’s net earnings in 1920 showed a considerable increase 
over those of 1919, so that its preferred stock appears | 
attractive. 

B., Davenport, Ia.: I would not advise any of my 
readers at this time to buy Willys-Overland stock. 





Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 





Cuticura Soap isthe favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 











Conditions in the automobile industry have not been 
arp a readjusted, and it would be better to watt 
until the Willys-Overland Co. has shown ability to earn 





atents should write for 


dividends once more. , | our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT 
M., Crrstitne, Onto: Oil bonds are usually not so | Send model or sketch and description and we wil 
safe as industrial or railway bonds. United Oil Pro- | give our opinion of its patentable nature. 


ducers 8s are issued by a subsidiary of the successful | RANDOLPH & CO.,789 “‘F,”” Washington, D.C. 
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Middle States Oil Corp. and have merit. The partici bought with confidence are the Miller bonds, dealt in by 
pating feature lately assured a return of 20 per cent., G. L. Miller & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., and Investors Bonds, 
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For Coughs 
and Colds 
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ISO’ 


This syrup is different from all others 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 





no opiates—good for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 














All the Family 
feels Better 
when the 
emperature 
is at 


favlor /nstrument Compan. S 


Rochester, N 





FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you, with- 
out cost or obligation other than 
5 cents EACH for mailing, the fol- 
lowing works of Swedenborg: 








Heaven and Hell 632 pp. 
Divine Providence 629 pp. 
The Four Doctrines 635 pp. 


Divine Love and Wisdom 618 pp. 
Each book is printed in large type on good paper, 
and is substantially bound in stiff paper cover 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 782—3 W. 29th Street, New York 
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Lawyers earn. 
$3,000 to $10,000 en 
you st: ais br step. You can train at home 
spare time. Let us send you records and letters 
Lasalle students admitted to the bar in vario 4 
Money refunded — ai to our Guaran' 
Bond i if dissatisfied. Degr: LL. B. conferred. 
successful students ayes. ww cost, easy terms 
including fourteen-yolume Law 
“Law Guide’’ and **Evidence 








sande 
pf furnish all text material, 
Get our valuable 120-page 
ces "REE. Send for them—NO 


LaSalle Extension University, Dep! 125)-LC Chicago 
NT WRITE for illustrated guide book 

ATE S. and **RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Higest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 














which may not prove permanent. but which tended to 
cause the bonds to appreciate 


F., Camp Knox, Ky The Duesenberg Automobile & 


| Motors Co. has not yet declared any dividend and in this 


j | that come up to your requirements are U 


| sold for $24 


time of depression the outlook for a return on its stock is 
not bright. Better to buy the shares of a dividend pay- 
ing company. 

Lake Opessa, Micn.: Mexican Government 4s 
are still very speculative, although there is a possibility 
that the Mexican Government will settle down to con 
servative administration and will pay interest on the 
ompany’s bonds. Any German bonds are at this time 
regarded as more or less a gamble, for the conditions in 
Germany have lately been getting worse 

)., Mason Town, Pa: The sale of U. S. Steel com 
mon, paying 5 per cent., and buying Otis Elevator pfd., 
paying 6 per cent., would be a good exchange, the prices 
of the two stocks being so little apart. The advance in 
Otis Elevator common was probably stimulated by the 
reported increase in earnings The common has sold 
as high as 148. The next dividend on the stock 

will be due January 15 
F., Dustin, Ga National Conduit & Cable is in re 
ceivers’ hands, being unable to pay interest on bonds. A 
foreclosure suit has been begun against the company 
| The stock is a very poor gamble at present, 
| pany may have to be reorganized. The company manu 
factures wire cable, copper and brass wire, brass and 
copper tubing, rods and sheets 
ast St Iu Noco Petroleum has been 
paying dividends ‘at the rate of $1.20 per year on common 
| and 80 cents on prefe erred. It has large earnings, 
surplus, and working « apits al, and is expanding 
| Wrvtown, W. The future of any new organiza 


this vear 


as the com 


a good 


tion, theatrical or yo is necessarily uncertain rhe 
stock is a speculation. It is safer to defer purchasing 
until the enterprise can pay dividends. Theatrical and 
moving picture concerns are especially risky 

ALAMAZOO, Mu ul Towar Cotton Mills, In 


has been paying its 7 per cent. preferred dividend, but 
nothing on common. Its surplus is trifling. The 8 per 
cent. notes may be but the bonds or notes of a 
company stronger financially would be preferable 
S., Catcaco, IL The American Drug Syndicate 
suffered a heavy loss on inventories. The action of the 
stock indicates a lack of profit. It might be a good plan 
to nem of your shares and oo" in dividend payers 
Lyncusure, Va Cc O.R.R con 5s are not 
stric i gilt-edged, but are re woth lv saf They are 
secured by pledge of first lien and ineepvensent bonds, 
which latter are secured to some extent by first liens, but 
mainly by collateral. Among gilt-edged preferred stocks 
| are Standard Oil of N. J. pfd. and U S. Steel pfd. Bonds 
S. Rubber Ist 
Northern Pacific-Great 
mortgages that may be 


safe, 





Central 7s, 
Real estate 


and ref. 5s, N. ¥ 


| Northern 619s 


Motor Department 


have been retreaded and made to appear 
brand new. The actual cost of a popular 
size selling in the better known brands 
for, say, $30, may be but $8, assuming 
that the worn out carcasses can be had for 
next to nothing. Such a tire can be 
guaranteed for 5,000 or 6,000 miles and 
or 20 per cent. less than the 
standard tire of the same size. Such a 
tire may give 5,000 miles of service if 
used on the front wheels. It certainly 
will not give the 12,000 to 30,000 miles 
that other reputable tires surely give 
under such easy conditions of service. 
Assuming that it lasts 4,000 miles, how- 
ever, the customer returns it to the dealer 
to obtain his “adjustment” on a 6,000- 
mile basis. If the dealer cannot prove 
to the customer that the failure is his own 
fault, he will readily agree to “give” the 
customer a new tire—at two-thirds the 
price (inasmuch as the old tire ran two- 
thirds of its distance). Thus the cus- 
tomer is forced to invest $16 in a second 
tire of this unsatisfactory make which 





Christmas Longing 
By R. R. GREENWOOD 





Tie snow-clad, winter hills are calling 
me 
Across each weary mile of whitening waste 
To where the homestead nestles by the sea, 
Beneath the hemlock branches, interlaced, 
With aching, homesick heart I sense afar 
The cheer of Christmastide and every joy 
| That gladdened childhood’s days when 
| naught could mar 
The happiness that thrilled each girl and 
boy. 





by the Investors Company, Chicago 
New York, December 24, 1921 


Free Booklets for Investors 


With the price of the metal growing firmer, copper 
stocks have lately shown a disposition to advance. ‘The 
upward tendency is not believed to have been exhausted, 
and there may be further opportunities for profit in pur 
chasing the best issues. As a help to present or prospec 
tive holders, Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, 
New York, have compiled data on the present market 
position and the probable future price trend of nine 
prominent copper stocks. These comprise Anaconda, 
American Smelting & Refining, Cerro de Pasco, Inspira- 
tion, Miami, Nevada Con., Ray Con., Seneca and Utah 
Those who wish for this helpful information can get it 
by asking Clarkson & Co., for circular LW-80. 

With twelve or twenty-four months’ time in which to 
pay, almost any investor of small means can easily pur 
chase high-grade securities. This is a chance offered by 
the Liberty Plan of Partial Payments, instituted by the 
Russell Securities Corp., 25 Broadway, New York. Any 
stock or bond selling at over $5 can be bought in this way 
For details write to the corporation for its booklet B-88 


Mortgages on Montana farms paying 8 per cent. are 
well regarded and are obtainable of the First National 
Bank. Plentywood, Mont., a member of the Federai 
Reserve system. The bank has such mortgages in 


amounts of $1,000 to $8,500, and it will send its booklet 
No. 1, list of loans and real estate bonds in denomination 
of #100 to any applicant. The bank will furnish refer 
ences on request 

By reading the weekly Bache Review not a few investors 
and business men have been greatly aided toward success. 
It is a sterling publication. Copies free on application 
to J. S. Bache & Co., members New York Stock Exchange, 
43 Broadway, New York. 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and perfectly reliable, are offered by 
Ss. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York. The firm 
will mail its descriptive circular L to any address 

G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 128 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
have issued a delightful story showing the good results of 
judicious investment of monthly small sums in securities 
of worth. It tells how a woman retrieved the family for 
tune by purchase of bonds paying 8 per cent. interest. 
These are the Miller First Mortgage bonds, available to 
all investors who have a certain amount of money coming 
in regularly. One can begin their purchase with as hittle 
as $10 a month. The securities are in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000 and may be had on the partial 
payment plan. Full particulars may be obtained by 
writing to Miller & Co. for the story above mentioned, 
“When Lucy Farrar’s Ship Came In,” and the booklet 
“Selecting Your Investments 


Concluded from page S88) 


has cost the manufacturer or dealer but 
#8. And so we find that the unsuspecting 
automobile owner has invested $40 in two 
of these “Good Luck” tires which have 
cost the dealer or manufacturer but $16, 
and he is still committed to further pur- 
chases of this same brand of tire if he 
would protect his original investment by 
taking advantage of the adjustment 
which can be obtained only by succeeding 
purchases of “Good Luck” tires. He will 
thus have paid $40 for two tires which, 
under the best of conditions, would 
scarcely serve to give him 8,000 or 9,000 
miles combined, whereas for $30 he could 
have purchased one tire from a reputable 
manufacturer which, under these same 
favorable conditions, would surely have 
delivered from 10,000 to 15,000 miles. 

When the facts are fully understood, 
is it any wonder that the tire consumer 
will look forward to the era of clean tire 
sales with no mileage guarantees as eag- 
erly and anxiously as do manufacturers 
and dealers? 
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(Concluded from page S92) ZOD. 

copper in which it became quite obvious that the | $ — BRADFORD AYMABLE 
oe new idea would monopolize the industry, | C G Si 4 of top 16°x 2-4 
1usted, \ po *indu Sig QONCORD ATR oe: hi h 00 
in pur the head of the firm died. His will be-| ]] 36 "hi th 16‘wide & pa 
a » came the subject of disputes; the old | oe le ‘The 
market ( stablished firm fell to rack andruin. Of Cushion is $529 
Re course, in the ruin the $1,000,000 sponge | ee extra in your 
nepira- s heme was buried. | material 
get it From sponges to perfumes is not such | 
wee a jump; let us examine a plan which 
i one threatened to monopolize the perfume of 
red by } the world. An office man in a cosmetic | 
af house brought this idea before his chief: | 
is way “Why not the individual perfume? I 
oe have here a box beautifully designed. It 
ational is to remain on madame’s dressing table. | 
as Here are seven thin cut glass tubes, to Prices FOB 
booklet contain seven essential essences. Here is | FICeS LULA 
ination . = New York_ 
ae a dropper and here is the mixing bottle. | }) City 

Madame experiments with the seven es- | 
— sences and mixes them into a combina- | 
fication tion which becomes her own. She has i 
mange, the secret of the final result. She alone | 4 
e & me | ignewn eng —. = : on We are specialists in creating Quaintly designed | 
le : ‘comes TO 1e Fork lerseil. . . 
‘ pa “Hell,” said the head of the company, | Rooms and unusual pieces done in the style of } 
mits ol “we've enough trouble, Forget it. let's our early American home-builders and cabinet- ) 
curities suick to business. e young man for- s 
il fo att data '|/ makers. Careful attentionto form and workman— 
able to And how about Williamson’s skyeycle? | f} Ship makes our furniture much sought after by | 
ns hittle This man planned to make an adaptation |] those desiring individual things at a moderate price. 
Lions of of the aeroplane, the seaplane and the 
Ley hieyele. For, argued Williamson, if. it MAYC LE S Fz FURN }TU RE 
tioned, were possible to make a ship ride on the x 
booklet air, Why would it not be good business to | 331 MADISON AVENUE N-Y. EC ORATION 

make something which would put sky | ft . ashe ee a Li. 

transportation within everybody's reach? | 

He studied aeronautics and discovered the 

practical possibility of making a small | 
r but device which would serve to lift a weight | ? 
cting off of the ground. He did not actually } 
: stain succeed in making his skycycle, for he : 
have was not a scientist and had never pro- ¢ 
$16, duced a successful invention. But he 
he saw that logic was with him, as any sci- 
: - entist examining the situation must 
at by admit. ' 
ment And I cannot say that to me the sky- 
— cycle sounds nearly as ridiculous as the 
1 I aeroplane probably did to my _ grand- 
sae F father, or the steamboat to my great 
ane grandfather. = 
nl Some years ago as I watched families | 
table who owned player-pianos, sitting at the | 
: instruments pumping and peddling for all | 
oe they were worth, I wondered how much 
tie they knew of what they were doing. The 
ne i music meant little if anything to them. 
mood, So I began what has since become an in- 
jumer . : : : ‘ 
1 tire ternational practice of mine illustrating | 
Peng- and explaining the meanings in music, | 
anal — oe pags that mh Was | 10 f h B S 

closely associated with a prominent man- 

ufacturer of instruments oa player-rolls. $ or t e est tory 

I thought I could adapt my lecture plans 
| Ff to the commercial rolls. So Tengaged an| ff) Payouknowabrand-new.rop-norchetory | be pald. All other stories accepted and 

urtist to paint on the music roll, oy win the Prize. There are many amus- rates. 
a tions which interpreted the mood of the | ne steeiee a= . vg gee Judae | AM these little stories must be homer- 
inusie at psychological moments, much in | proposes to gather in the best and new- penn oan anno No yee wee 
li- the same manner as illustrations now | est stories extant for its new depart- | exceed 200 words in length—the shorter 

brighten the story book and magazine | Sr ee ee pach geeme pw + sclh «0 fpr tommy 
he I offered the idea to the compan) with I sty A Bo —— lies lasacnenn ie teeesd cee: 

whom I was connected. It was turned | may be true in life, occurring in every. | ability. Remember that clipped stories, 
Yy. 2 : ‘ | day happenings, where wit meets wit and or those already published, are not accept 
lown. I[ patented the idea. And about | comic experience is unfolded. able. The names of prize winners will be 

. Year ago (nine years after the birth of | Ser the beet ot aved by this é Ne le, ee eae 

he idea) the original company’s bi est | setment pot a 2 UDGE. will, ~e “Stories to Tell Rate care of J UDGE. 
rn g pany ggest | P pay - : , 

competitor bought the patent for a large | $10.00, and for the second best $5.00 will 627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 

umount of money. | 
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The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, avthori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new typ: 
and plates on fine quality book paper 
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Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Jp-to-date, authoritative information 
ou Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price 











A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; _ Matanzas; Transportation. 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo: 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer. 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs. 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi? 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75¢ 
postpaid on receipt of price. ..... 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 
627 W. 43rd ST.,NEW YORK CITY 











The World War Is Still Going On 


(Concluded from page 870) 


on a mountain side, and plunge into Ger- 
many. Opportunities and reasons will 
never be wanting. However the matter 


| be pondered, there is no other apparent 


| that situation be left to itself. 


| Indian Henry’s, where the snow-hung firs 


outcome to the European situation, if 
Collapse 
in France, or invasion of Germany. 

And either of these would be the finish 
of Europe. Collapse in France would 
give the final shove to the tottering fabric 
of the social order in Europe. And who 
could guess the formidable consequences 
of the invasion of Germany? The French 
and Belgians would have no trouble get- 
ting in. Their trouble would come in 
getting out. 

In these desperate conditions it is 
puerile to expect any help from Washing- 
tion. What do the delegates of the 
Entente represent at Mr. Harding’s Con- 
ference, except the ideas of the Entente’s 
ministries, which have no ideas at all and 
no brains to devise any? And _ public 
opinion in Europe is helpless. Either the 
peoples do not know what they want, or 
they want the most contradictory things. 

Nevertheless, one surpassing good 
might still come out of the Washington 
Conference, if the representatives of the 
European Powers could be brought 
finally to consider the state of Europe 
seriously and sincerely—to confess the 
errors, the illusions, the extravagances 


sports are to be conducted in the park 
this year on a larger scale than before, and 
as soon as the snow begins to fly the 
Denver enthusiasts get out their skis and 
“grease "em up.” 

The slopes of our great northwestern 
voleanoes are ideal winter playgrounds 
which the people of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are fortunate in possessing. There 
are the Mazamas of Portland, oldest of 
all the Western mountaineering organi- 
zations, having a schedule of local walks 
and holiday excursions which offer much 
to the city dweller. In winter they visit 
Government Camp at 4,000 feet on the 
south side of Mount Hood and the Mount 
Hood Lodge at 3,000 feet on the north 
side. The Trails Club of Oregon, also of 
Portland, builds trails over the hills and 
has a cabin on the summit of Larch 
Mountain. More especially does the 
Mount Hood Snowshoe Club offer the 
finest sport in January and February at its 
clubhouse on the mountain. ‘They have 
several ski courses which provide for a 
variety of snow conditions. 

The Mount Rainier National Park is.a 
winter paradise which all may enjoy as 
the National Park Inn at Longmire 
Springs is now open the year around, 
Just before New Year’s the mountaineers 
of Seattle and Tacoma gather here and 
snowshoe or ski up to snow-buried Para- 
dise Inn, where they hold festive pro- 
gram. Often a winter party will ascend 
to McClure rocks, or even press on to the 
stone hut at Camp Muir at 10,000 feet 
on the southern slope of Mount Rainier, 
which is 14,408 feet in height. Others 
wander across the buried flower fields of 


Winter Sports Among the Mountains 


(Concluded from page 875) 


which blasted the hopes of the World at 
the Conference at Paris; to come down 
from the clouds of fraudulent mystifica- 
tion and honest self-deception in which all 
our governments are dwelling, and lead 
the peoples back to sound notions of 
realities. 

Until our leaders and those who follow 
them decide to take these first steps, 
there is no hope of better things in Europe. 
The Germanic empires fell because they 
brought on the war. The Western democ- 
racies are falling because they have been 
unable to make peace. The European 
state, once arbitrarily defined as liberal 
and democratic, but which should rather 
be called centralizing, bureaucratic, parlia- 
mentary, nationalistic and militaristic, 
is floundering about in the disorder 
resulting from an insecure peace full of 
inconsistencies. There is little to be 
gained by listening to the tardy advice 
which politicians out of power are shriek- 
ing from their enforced retirements. But 
at Washington, Europe may come into 
contact with the Orient. And Asia, with 
its ancient wisdom, its traditional modera- 
tion, its inherited good-sense may be able 
to teach a salutary lesson to this old and 
decrepit Europe of sophists and rhetori- 
cians, this Europe so impotent and so 
much of a bully, this Europe so proud of 
its culture, so wholly sunk in folly. 


tower against the deep blue sky, and one 
must protect himself with colored glasses 
from the dazzling whiteness on every 
hand. Indescribable are the rosy alpen 
glows and the moonlit nights, while ever 
the eves are drawn upward to the great, 
white, heavenly heights of Rainier. The 
mountaineers also find good snowshoeing 
at their Snoqualmie Lodge in the Cascade 
Range. 

Going still northward one may find 
winter sports in February at Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies. Here are famous hot 
springs as well, and one may plunge from 
the snow into as warm a bath as he de- 
sires. Around the little town the moun- 
tains rise protectingly, offering rest and 
renewal of life to those who steal away 
from the cares of the world. In eastern 
Canada the Winter Carnival at Montreal 
has long been famous and the skiers of 
McGill College are often met at intercol- 
legiate sports. 

California is often thought of as the 
land of winter sunshine, but in a State so 
vast there are hundreds of miles among 
the mountains where snow and ice are 
king for many months. Yosemite Valley 
is now open all the year, and here, in 
winter, one will find exercise and enjoy- 
ment amid some of the grandest natural 
scenery that nature has to offer. The 
Sierra Club of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, with about 3,000 members, has 
many wonderful walks and outings, with 
a trip to the snows of the Sierra near Lake 
Tahoe or at Mount Shasta over Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The vigorous South- 


ern Section of the club will seek the snows 
this winter at Oak Glen Ranch, near 
Redlands. 
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Develop your 
“sense of humor” 


Have you ever stopped to think how valuable a ‘sense of humor” 


really is? 


It is the shock absorber that softens the blow of many a hard bump. 
It is something that should be developed in every one of us, young 


or old. 


al ° , e 
There is no way so good, to develop one’s sense of humor, as to read 


JupGE—the world’s greatest humorous weekly. 


And with its humor you get the keen philosophy of William Allen 
White, the sparkling wit of George Jean Nathan, Heywood Broun, 


J. A. Waldron, Walt Mason and Walter Prichard Eaton. 

JUDGE has color-pictures in every issue—the work of the cleverest 
artists. 

Its departments,—‘“‘Stories to Tell,” “Told at the Nineteenth Hole,” 
“Digest of the World’s Humor,” “College Wits,” will give you many 
a hearty laugh—every week. 

The small investment—15 cents a copy—will come back to you, 


manifold, in better health, better disposition, more real happiness. 
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The Big ‘53”’ Questions 


for Every Motor Car Owner 


—how can I save money on every mile that I run my car? 
—how can I keep my car out of the repair shop, easily maintain it in 
the pink of condition at all times? 


—what can I do to make my car worth more, when the time comes 


to sell or trade it in? 


> ae will find the answer to these questions, and hundreds more, in the book 
“Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency,” by H. W. Slauson, M.E.—you 
can, then, very easily judge for yourself the great value that this book has for 


you. 

It is the best book on the automobile published to date. It was written and 
compiled by Mr. Slauson, one of the leading Automotive Experts of the country 
and manager of the Motor Department of Lesiie’s WEEKLY. 

The book covers the whole subject of the automobile, clearly, simply and ac- 
curately. It is self-indexing, so that you can turn to the section covering any 
part of the car, without a moment's delay. 

To the motor car owner or driver this book will be of very real, positive value. 
Size 7 x 1014"’, 300 pages printed on heavy plate paper, illustrated with more than 
200 half-tones and zine etchings; flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 


Price, $3.00 delivery charges prepaid 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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